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HE  Argentine  is  the  strongest  of  the  progressive  South 
American  nations.  Four  hundred  years  ago  Spain 
sent  out  an  expedition  which  founded  a  city  on  the 
right  banks  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  This  city  was 
named  Buenos  Ayres — it  formed  the  nucleus  for 
the  populating  of  the  country.  Were  we  to  say  that 
the  Argentine  is  an  advancing  nation  it  would  be  inap- 
propriate patronage.  This  country  is  already  in  a 
highly  advanced  state,  and  its  development  is  keeping  pace 
with  that  of  our  own  country.  Civilization  has  been  extended 
to  the  remotest  parts.  The  railways  and  their  mileage  have  been 
greatly  increased  by  means  of  English  capital.  It  is  a  vast 
country  extending  from  south  latitude  22°  to  56°.  On  account  of 
its  great  extent  the  republic  lies  in  the  torrid,  temperate 
and  frigid  zones,  and  thus  its  climate  compares  favorably  with 
our  own.  Patagonia  belongs  to  the  Argentine  and  perhaps 
Chile  would  have  been  a  part  of  it  were  it  not  for  the  wonderful 
chain  of  the  Andes.  There  is  on  the  mountains  between  the  two 
nations  as  a  guarantee  of  peace  a  beautiful  and  impressive  bronze 
statue  of  Christ  at  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet.  This  monu- 
ment was  the  gift  of  a  Buenos  Ayres  lady  to  cement  the  peace 
treaty  of  the  two  countries. 

At  the  time  I  made  the  journey  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Bo- 
livia there  were  lacking  about  200  miles  of  railroad — a  journey 
most  interesting  to  say  the  least. 
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Traveling  north  toward  the  equator  on  the  Ferro-Carril 
Central  Norte,  or  Northern  Central  Railroad,  we  leave  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  capital — a  cosmopolitan  city  of  a  million  and  a  half 
inhabitants  and  one  of  the  busiest  shipping  ports  of  the  world — 
and  are  carried  along  over  a  vast  pampa,  prairie,  or  plain  at 
sea  level,  to  the  interior  city  of  Tucuman.  This  journey  occu- 
pies two  days,  and,  although  traveling  in  American-made  pas- 
senger coaches,  it  is  tiresome — rendered  more  so  perhaps  to 
an  American  because  the  cars  glide  over  rails  of  English 
manufacture.  The  eye  grows  weary  gazing  upon  the  vast  stretch 
of  plain  which  is  just  as  flat  and  monotonous  as  a  calm  sea.  I 
made  this  journey  in  December  during  the  rainy  season.  It 
was  raining,  thundering  and  lightning  most  of  the  time.  The 
sun  shone,  however,  at  intervals,  producing  the  most  gorgeous 
of  rainbows  and  making  of  the  country  a  veritable  rainbow  land. 

Near  Tucuman  the  plain  ceases  and  we  welcome  with  great 
enthusiasm  the  mountains — the  foothills  of  the  Andes  seen  in  the 
distance  surrounding  this  odd  tropical  city.  Tucuman  is  an 
interesting  place  to  visit.  Its  buildings  are  mostly  of  adobe 
and  are  tile-roofed,  reflecting  delicate  shades  of  pink,  green 
and  blue.  Many  are  immaculately  white.  The  architecture  is 
a  mixture  of  the  Spanish,  Indian  and  Moorish  types.  There  are 
many  dome-shaped  roofs  which  add  greatly  to  the  novelty  of 
the  picture  presented  to  the  eye.  The  streets  are  paved  and 
run  parallel  and  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  Plazas,  shaded 
by  immense  palm  trees,  the  magnolias  and  eucalyptus,  beautified 
by  curious  tropical  flowers  and  adorned  by  marble  statues  and 
works  of  the  famous  sculpturess,  Lola  Mora,  whose  birth  place 
and  home  is  Tucuman,  are  happily  numerous.  They  are  pictur- 
esque places  to  rest  and  offer  shelter  from  the  hot  sun  to 
the  weary  traveler.  It  is  a  busy  city.  The  sugar  cane  which 
grows  abundantly  in  this  region  furnishes  material  from  which 
are  manufactured  there  sugar  and  alcohol.  Luscious  fruit,  such 
as  oranges,  grow  plentifully  about  the  city  and  the  hyacinth 
covers  the  fields  in  wild  extravagance.  The  natives  from  the 
surrounding  mountains  are  an  interesting  sight,  riding  about 
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the  streets  on  their  Indian  ponies.  There  is  a  morning  train 
leaving  Tucuman  at  about  7 :30  on  the  narrow  gauge  for  Juyjuy, 
the  capital  of  the  Argentine's  most  northern  province  of  the 
same  name.  The  railway  coaches  are  carried  up  and  up  the 
mountains  toward  Bolivia  and  the  chain  of  the  famous  Andes. 
Juyjuy  is  perhaps  about  five  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
is  quite  a  climb  for  the  little  English  engine,  which  puffs  and 
pants,  pulling  and  winding  its  train  through  the  valleys  and  up 
to  the  heights.  Its  smokestack  belches  blazing  embers  of  wood. 
There  is  no  coal  used  on  this  road  and,  if  the  windows  are  open 
to  let  in  a  breeze  of  cooling  air,  the  traveler  must  see  to  it  that 
his  "vestidos"  are  not  burned  full  of  holes.  Towards  the  after- 
noon, clouds  of  fine  sand  pour  through  the  car  windows,  adding 
to  the  disagreeableness  of  the  heat.  The  little  villages,  at  which 
the  train  stops  every  now  and  then,  begin  to  assume  a  more 
typical  Indian  aspect.  At  each  station  it  was  curious  to  note 
the  number  of  Indian  women  who  were  grouped  on  the  plat- 
form with  baskets  of  eatables.  They  await  the  trains  and  peddle 
such  delicacies  as  roast  chicken,  oranges,  and  curiously  formed 
cakes  and  immense  ostrich  eggs,  to  the  dusty  and  perspiring 
travelers.  The  class  of  passengers  changes  as  the  journey  con- 
tinues, and  the  second-class  coaches  are  filled  with  dark-skinned 
Indians  wearing  variously  colored  "ponchas"  and  carrying 
long  knives  in  their  belts.  Hours  before  reaching  Juyjuy  one 
begins  to  feel  rather  uneasy  and  sort  of  wishes  that  the  Smith 
&  Wesson  revolver,  packed  away  in  the  suit  case,  was  more 
conveniently  at  hand.  However,  there  is  little  call  for  such  a 
weapon.  Curiosity,  which  is  instinctively  a  trait  of  the  natives, 
often  gets  the  upperhand  of  your  dusky  fellow-travelers.  With 
elevated  voice  they  shout  across  the  aisle,  asking  the  senor  where 
he  is  going,  and  whether  he  intends  to  buy  coffee-fields  or  cattle, 
or  land  for  raising  cattle,  and  if  given  the  least  encouragement 
all  kinds  of  impertinent  questions.  As  the  shades  of  evening 
approach,  the  shrill  shriek  of  the  whistle  announces  the  rail- 
road terminus — Juyjuy.  Stepping  from  the  coach  to  the  sta- 
tion platform,  the  thought  strikes  the  mind  forcibly  amid  curious 
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sights  and  impressions,  that  the  city  would  have  been  more 
properly  named,  "Who  Are  We!"  rather  than  "Who-Wee," 
as  it  is  pronounced. 

A  crowd  of  Indian  boys,  barefoot  and  in  rags,  meet  us  as 
we  alight  from  the  train  in  Juyjuy.  They  scramble  for  our 
grips  and  await  excitedly  for  directions  as  to  where  they  are 
to  be  carried.  To  a  "coche"  we  direct,  and  in  confusion  we 
follow  the  lads  out  to  a  cab.  It  is  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and,  as  we  are  in  the  tropics,  it  has  grown  suddenly 
dark.  A  drenching  rain  is  falling.  What  sensations  are  ours 
as  we  are  driven  along  the  dark,  narrow  streets  of  the  strange, 
faraway,  Indian  city!  Two  ponies  take  us  along  at  a  break- 
neck speed,  jolting  us  over  the  rough  uneven  cobble  stones. 
Here  and  there  we  note  flying  past  us  a  dimly  lighted  street 
lamp  and  observe  how  low  the  houses  are. 

From  our  cab  as  we  are  hurried  through  the  rain,  the 
little  city  appears  a  dismal,  dreary  place.  How  different  from 
our  American  cities !  The  houses  are  built  close  together.  There 
are  no  pretty,  home-like  lawns  to  greet  the  eye.  The  streets 
are  empty,  and  we  wonder  where  the  inhabitants  are.  Juyjuy 
is  not  a  very  large  city,  and  though  the  station  is  on  the  out- 
skirts, but  a  few  moments  elapse  before  our  carriage  stops, 
and  we  are  landed  at  our  hotel.  This  hostelry,  just  like  other 
buildings,  is  right  out  in  the  street.  One  step  across  the  pave- 
ment, and  a  step  at  the  doorway,  and  we  are  inside,  greeting 
the  proprietor — an  Italian.  Let  us  glance  about  us.  The  room 
in  which  we  are  welcomed  by  our  host,  is  quite  large  and  bril- 
liantly lighted.  There  are  large  mirrors  hanging  on  the  wall, 
and  two  or  three  billiard  tables  in  the  far  end.  Close  to  us 
and  near  the  door  are  a  few  dining  tables,  around  which  are 
seated  neatly,  and  we  might  say  stylishly,  dressed  young  men 
of  Spanish  type,  eating  their  evening  meal.  The  Italian  is 
standing  behind  a  counter  back  of  which  are  shelves  with  liquors 
reaching  to  the  ceiling.  He  is  smiling  affably,  and  says  the 
usual  commonplaces.  At  our  request  to  register  as  guests,  he 
hands  us  a  paper  to  be  signed,  as  is  the  Argentine  custom.    We 
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write  our  names  and  profession  and  where  we  came  from,  after 
which  an  Indian  servant  escorts  us  to  our  room.  As  we  follow 
towards  a  door  opposite  the  street  entrance  we  imagine  that 
we  are  going  to  see  the  inside  of  this  curious  hotel.  Conjecture 
one 's  surprise  on  finding  himself  out  in  the  night  air  once  again. 
Our  guide  has  led  us  into  what  all  Spanish  speaking  people 
term  a  " patio.' '  A  "patio"  is  a  square  court  with  rooms  built 
about  an  open  space,  and  it  seems  rather  curious  to  find  the 
home-like  lawns  and  flower  beds  on  the  inside  of  the  house,  the 
house  built  around  the  lawn  instead  of  the  lawn  lying  about  the 
house.  It  is  a  Spanish  arrangement — a  Roman  survival.  Houses 
are  built  in  this  manner  in  all  Spanish  parts  of  the  world.  Fac- 
ing the  ' '  patio ' '  we  find  our  room.  Two  large  doors  are  opened 
and  an  oil  lamp  is  lighted.  There  is  a  little  iron  bedstead  and 
a  wash  stand  for  the  furniture,  a  blue  ceiling  and  white  walls, 
and  a  floor  of  large,  cold,  red  bricks  complete  our  room  in  the 
Hotel  de  Roma,  or  the  Rome  Hotel  pf  Juyjuy.  We  prepare  a 
hurried  toilet,  and  anxiously  repair  to  to  the  dining  room  to  test 
the  bill  of  fare  of  this  unique  hotel.  Many  strange  dishes  are 
set  before  us,  and  when  we  have  finished  the  little  bottle  of  wine 
with  which  each  guest  is  supplied  instead  of  a  glass  of  water,  we 
say  the  meal  was  satisfying,  but — too  much  spaghetti,  too  much 
red  pepper,  too  much  grease  and  macaroni,  too  many  rarebit 
dishes  containing  grated  cheese — a  Spanish-Italian  meal.  When 
we  retire  it  is  still  raining.  In  the  morning  when  we  open  the 
folding  doors  of  our  room  a  pleasant  sight  greets  the  eye.  The 
"patio"  is  lighted  up  by  the  brilliant  southern  sunlight,  the 
sunbeams  play  about  the  beautiful  vari-colored  flowers  of  the 
tropics  in  the  garden  before  us.  It  is  delightful  to  breathe  in 
the  rich  aroma,  and  we  think  better  of  the  hotel  than  we  did  on 
our  arrival.  A  little  Indian  has  placed  a  table  in  a  spot  shaded 
from  the  sun,  and  amid  the  luxuriant  growth  of  flowers  we  sip 
our  i  i  cafe  con  leche ' '  and  complete  our  morning  meal. 

We  shall  have  a  look  about  the  city  before  we  begin  prepara- 
tions for  our  journey  up  into  the  heights  of  the  Andes.  This  city 
is  admirably  located.    It  stands  in  the  Humauha  valley  through 
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which,  along  the  side  of  the  Indian  capital  flows  the  rapid-rush- 
ing Rio  Grande.  Mountains  whose  tops  are  often  hidden  by  the 
clouds  add  to  its  picturesqueness.  Imagine  what  a  beautiful 
and  odd  picture  the  city  presents,  with  its  low  white 
houses  lying  in  the  heart  of  those  great  green  mountains. 
It  is  laid  off  in  rectangular  blocks,  the  streets  running  parallel 
as  do  the  streets  in  most  of  the  Southern  American  cities.  With 
but  very  few  exceptions  the  thoroughfares  are  paved  with  large 
round  stones  which  added  so  much  discomfort  to  our  ride  from 
the  depot.  The  sidewalks  are  very  narrow  and  are  about  three 
feet  above  the  street.  As  there  is  no  sewerage  and  as  the  in- 
habitants depend  on  the  rain  to  cleanse  their  city,  we  can 
understand  why  the  sidewalks  are  built  so  high.  During  heavy 
rains  in  November,  December  and  January,  the  streets  often 
contain  running  water  one  to  two  feet  deep,  making  them  look 
like  miniature  rivers.  The  houses  are  built  mostly  of  mud,  i.  e., 
mud  bricks  dried  in  the  sun  and  known  as  adobe.  They  are 
white-washed,  or  colored  light  pink,  green  or  blue,  colors  best 
adapted  for  the  reflection  of  the  intensely  hot  rays  of  the  sun. 
In  December  the  sun  is  very  hot  in  Juyjuy,  as  this  city  is  many 
miles  nearer  the  equator  than  the  most  extreme  southern  part 
of  our  Florida.  The  houses  of  the  richer  inhabitants  are  roofed 
with  tile,  those  of  the  poorer  class  being  thached.  We  find 
a  large  Catholic  church,  which  is  well  worth  a  visit.  Its  interior 
is  richly  decorated  with  wall  paintings  representing  different 
biblical  scenes.  There  are  the  Stations  of  the  Cross,  a  fine 
altar ;  the  windows  are  excellent  specimens  of  European  stained 
glass.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  confessionals  are  open,  thus 
exposing  the  sinner  confessing  his  lapses  from  grace. 

There  is  also  to  be  seen  a  large  government  building  where 
the  young  men  of  the  province  are  compelled  to  spend  four  years 
engaged  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  tactics  and  practices 
of  modern  warfare.  These  young  men,  mostly  Indians,  are 
dressed  in  a  becoming  uniform  of  green  and  blue. 

There  was  an  excellent,  up-to-date  school  being  built,  which 
gives  to  the  street  on  which  it  stands  a  more  cultured  aspect. 
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The  city  in  many  respects,  smacks  strongly  of  civilization,  as 
do  all  places  in  touch  of  a  railroad.  Spaniards,  Turks,  Italians 
and  Greeks  are  running  the  hotels,  barber  shops,  drug  stores, 
and  they  also  teach  its  schools,  and  officiate  autocratically  and 
arrogantly  as  governmental  employes.  The  Indians  do  the  hard 
work  and  act  as  servants.  They  may  be  seen  riding  on  horses 
and  mules  in  the  streets,  driving  donkeys,  sheep  and  llamas 
carrying  and  hauling  heavy  loads. 

A  visit  to  the  river  informs  us,  in  one  particular,  regarding 
the  manner  in  which  the  Indian  woman  spends  her  time.  In 
the  swiftly  running  water  of  the  river  she  washes  the  clothes 
of  her  masters,  and  hangs  them  on  the  bushes  to  dry  in  the  hot 
sun.  How  crude  and  elemental  it  appears  to  us,  accustomed 
as  we  are,  to  the  convenience  of  a  modern  steam  laundry!  It 
is  with  a  look  of  pity  we  gaze  down  on  the  dark-skinned  Indians 
working  away  contentedly,  as  their  ancestors  have  done  before 
them  for  centuries,  concerned  little  in  the  advancing  steps  of  civil- 
ization. It  becomes  a  matter  of  conjecture  as  to  what  is  to  become 
of  their  little  ones,  half -naked,  playing  about  in  the  sand.  How- 
ever, we  continue  our  stroll,  taking  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
We  observe  the  fruit  of  the  tropics  growing  about  us,  oranges, 
lemons,  pineapples  and  figs.  Here  and  there  is  a  coffee  plan- 
tation, and  the  sugar  cane  is  growing  in  abundance.  There 
are  fields  of  oats,  corn  and  wheat,  palms  and  a  few  cactus  trees 
with  their  curious  fruit,  evergreens  and  a  tree  called  "  que- 
bracho/ '  which  supplies  a  wood  valuable  for  its  high  percent- 
age of  tannin,  a  special  export  to  Germany. 

The  cemetery  near  the  city  is  a  curious  place  with  vaults 
built  like  those  of  Panama.  The  dead  are  cemented  in  walls, 
one  over  the  other.  But  we  must  return  to  the  hotel  remem- 
bering that  we  are  visiting  the  city  in  the  rainy  season.  Immense 
clouds  are  coming  from  the  mountains;  down  the  valleys  trop- 
ical birds,  whistling  and  chirruping,  are  seeking  shelter.  As  the 
afternoon  approaches  it  is  accompanied  with  the  usual  down- 
pour of  rain.    The  Indians  stare  in  their  uncultured  way  at  us 
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as  we  hurry  along  the  streets  to  our  hotel.  We  find  Juyjuy 
an  interesting  city,  and  much  is  presented  to  us  by  way  of  en- 
tertainment while  we  are  completing  arrangements  for  mules, 
provisions,  tents  and  rifles  with  which  to  continue  our  journey. 
On  one  of  our  evenings,  by  the  invitation  of  a  teacher  of  the 
school — a  Greek — we  accompanied  him  to  a  Juyjuyan  home. 
We  pass  the  iron-barred  windows  facing  the  street  and  are 
ushered  into  the  reception  room — a  room  almost  bare  of  fur- 
niture save  a  few  plain  chairs  placed  about  for  the  visitors.  A 
number  of  Argentine  girls,  accompanied  by  their  mothers  or 
chaperone,  are  present.  We  are  given  a  curious  entertainment. 
The  young  ladies  go  through  their  national  dances — a  pretty, 
graceful  fascinating  step,  a  gallant  waving  of  brightly  colored 
handkerchiefs  and  rhythmical  snapping  of  fingers  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  most  charming  Spanish-Indian  music  of  a 
guitar. 

In  a  week  or  so,  after  dickering,  many  difficulties,  and  a 
considerable  expenditure  of  ' 'pesos,' '  we  are  ready  to  start  for 
the  north,  towards  the  point  of  the  Andes  mountains  near  where 
the  Argentine,  Chile  and  Bolivia  meet.  At  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  two  Indians,  whom  we  have  hired  to  take  charge 
of  our  mule  train,  drive  the  animals  into  the  hotel  court  and 
commence  saddling  or  loading.  Our  hotel  is  especially  adapted 
for  travelers  with  mule  trains.  The  mules  can  be  led  to  the 
door  of  the  guest's  room.  A  great  many  Bolivian  merchants 
come  from  Bolivia  to  Juyjuy,  where  they  discharge  merchan- 
dise to  the  various  parts  of  the  Argentine  and  to  Europe  via 
Buenos  Ayres  by  means  of  the  railway.  It  is  a  novel  sight  to 
see  our  two  men  loading  the  beasts.  It  is  wonderful,  indeed, 
in  the  light  of  a  few  candles,  placed  here  and  there,  to  see  how 
quickly  and  easily  they  tie  up,  sort  and  balance  the  cargo,  and 
very  interesting,  too,  to  watch  them  saddle  the  mules.  They 
do  not  use  the  ordinary  saddle  with  which  we  are  acquainted — 
that  which  can  be  put  on  a  horse  in  a  moment.  Their  saddle — 
the  Argentine-Indian  saddle — is  made  of  a  great  many  parts 
and  the  Indians  go  through  a  sort  of  ceremony  before  they  have 
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"La  Mula"  in  shape  to  mount.  They  begin  by  placing,  very 
carefully,  small  pieces  of  sheepskin  on  the  animal's  back;  then 
come  larger  pieces  of  sheep 's  hide,  which  they  throw  over  woolly 
side  down.  These,  with  two  large  mats  made  of  wool,  are  secured 
to  the  beast's  back  by  means  of  a  broad  leather  band.  Next  is 
thrown  on  a  peculiarly  shaped  seat,  carved  out  of  wood — more 
mats  are  thrown  over  this,  together  with  your  "poncho ;"  and 
another  broad  band  of  leather  with  your  saddle  bags,  completes 
the  operation.  The  guides  are  careful  to  blindfold  the  mules 
while  saddling  and  loading.  They  tell  us  a  mule  will  never  kick 
or  run  when  blindfolded — that  the  natives  saddle  the  mules  in 
this  manner  to  prevent  them  from  having  sore  backs,  and  as 
a  matter  of  comfort  to  the  riders.  We  think  we  see  the  ele- 
ment of  cruelty  cropping  out  in  the  Indian  when  we  see  him 
pulling  the  straps  unnecessarily  tight,  but  later  during  our 
journey  to  the  heights,  as  we  ride  along  the  mountain  passes  at  a 
dizzying  height,  and  when  going  down  into  the  deep  ravines  and 
gorges,  we  quite  change  our  minds  regarding  the  mater.  At 
about  five  a.  m.,  after  having  had  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  little  bread, 
we  are  ready  to  leave  the  city. 

The  cargo  mules  are  first  to  leave  the  ' '  patio ; ' '  one  of  our 
guides  places  himself  at  their  head,  riding  a  mule,  and  leading 
a  fine,  big,  black  horse,  with  a  dangling  bell  about  its  neck.  The 
other  peon  rides  behind  the  pack,  driving  on  the  unwilling, 
lazy  ones.  We  bid  farewell  to  our  hotel,  and  bringing  up  the 
rear  we  ride  out  of  the  ' '  patio ' '  into  the  cool  air  of  the  morning. 

The  sun  has  just  begun  to  peek  over  the  mountain  tops  as 
we  ride  along  the  streets  of  the  Argentine 's  most  northern  city. 
At  a  walk  we  make  for  the  outskirts  to  bid  adieu  to  civilization. 
It  is  an  impressive  sight  to  look  back  at  the  queer  little  city  of 
seven  thousand  souls  lying  in  the  heart  of  those  majestic  moun- 
tains, as  our  train  of  mules,  single-file,  mounts  higher  and  higher. 
In  silence  we  jog  pleasantly  along,  past  sugar  plantations,  coffee 
fields  and  orange  groves,  over  plains  where  there  are  grazing 
sheep  and  cattle  and  on  towards  the  mountains  which  seem  im- 
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passable.  The  head  Indian,  leading  the  horse  with  its  jingling 
bell  ringing  out  a  merry  tune,  leading  us  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  flowing  through  the  Humauha  valley.  Into  the 
gushing  and  tumbling  streams  we  whip  and  spur  our  mules, 
often  waist  deep,  and  at  times  are  almost  toppled  over  by  the 
swiftly  rushing  currents  as  we  cross.  Tediously  mounting  higher 
and  higher  on  our  way  to  the  Andes,  the  shady  weeping  willow 
trees  disappear,  the  mountains  grow  more  rugged,  losing  their 
peaceful  aspect,  and  assuming  a  grandeur,  which,  though  sub- 
lime, is  none  the  less  threatening  and  even  terrifying  at  times. 
Thorn  trees  and  then  thorn  bushes  take  the  place  of  the  willows. 
At  noon  we  arrive  at  a  place  called  Volcan,  a  village  of  about 
ten  huts.  It  is  a  terrible  looking  place,  built  on  mud  cakes 
which  have  poured  down  from  the  mountains  in  the  rainy 
season  like  lava  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  We  continue 
our  journey,  passing  through  the  most  desolate  of  regions  over 
barren,  burnt-up  mountains,  through  fields  of  weird-looking 
giant  cactus  and  across  deserts  of  sand.  Here  and  there  we 
meet  with  the  graves  of  murdered  men — piles  of  rock  on  which 
are  little  decaying  wooden  croses.  On  examining  the  isolated 
resting  places  of  the  departed,  we  are  puzzled  to  note  that  the 
stones  are  spotted  with  peculiar  little  green  masses.  A  peon 
startles  us  with  the  information  that  the  natives  chew  coca 
leaves  and,  in  passing,  remove  the  quids  from  their  mouths 
and  toss  them  onto  these  graves.  He,  however,  is  unable  to 
explain  this  unique  custom.  It  is  possibly  observed  as  a  mark 
of  contempt  for  the  murderers.  The  sun  burns  immense  water 
blisters  all  over  our  hands  and  faces  and  at  about  four  p.  m.  a 
fierce  cold  wind  storm  confronts  us,  filling  our  eyebrows  and 
hair  with  fine  white  sand,  and  making  great  cracks  in  our  lips. 
Poor  traveler!  how  many  times  we  stand  in  our  stirrups  in  an 
endeavor  to  catch  a  view  of  an  Indian  hut  at  which  we  can  find 
shelter  and  how  slowly  we  seem  to  wind  about  those  great  bar- 
ren mountains!  The  biblical  saying  comes  to  mind  only  too 
frequently — "Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick."  Thus 
we  pass  five  days  and  nights  and  as  the  fifth  day  is  drawing 


TOP — "La  Mula"  sure-footed  and  faithful, — ready  to  mount. 
SECOND — A  problem  in  engineering. 

THIRD — An  "Alcalde"  and  his  home  in  a  mountain  village. 
LOWER — Road-building  with  native  labor. 


TOP — Entrance  to  ancient,  native  gold  shaft. 

SECOND — Camping  above  the  tree  belt. 

THIRD — A  bridge  in  the  Andes,  constructed  according  to  Indian  principles. 

LOWER— The  busy  docks  of  Buenos  Ayres. 


JOHN  H.  HANSEN. 

Junior  in  the  College  of  Law,  who  died 
February    1G. 


ELMER    L.    BARR. 

Winner  of  first  place  in  the  Nebraska 
Intercollegiate  Oratorical  Contest. 
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to  a  close  we  find  ourselves  in  "La  Kegion  de  la  Puna,"  or  the 
region  of  mountain  sickness, — 13,000  feet  above  sea  level  and 
Juyjuy  lies  150  miles  southwest  of  us.  We  ride  into  the  village 
of  Abra  Pampa,  and  find  ourselves  on  one  of  the  highest  moun- 
tain ranges  of  South  America  and  on  the  Bolivian  border. 


y 


A  RECENT  DONATION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 
CHAPEL  (St.  John's  Church) 


HE  original  purpose  of  St.  John's  Church,  erected  in 
1887  at  the  junction  of  25th  and  California  streets, 
was  to  serve  as  the  University  Chapel  and,  incident- 
ally, to  afford  opportunity  for  religious  worship  to 
Catholics  living  in  the  vicinity.  This  purpose  it 
served  for  nearly  a  score  of  years.  Built  on  the 
University  grounds  and  with  University  funds,  sup- 
plemented by  a  donation  of  $10,000  from  Mr.  John  A. 
Creighton,  it  has  always  been  and  still  is  the  property  of  Creigh- 
ton  University;  but  through  a  legalized  arrangement  with  the 
late  Eight  Reverend  Bishop  Scannell,  it  has  been  doing  service 
for  some  years  as  a  parish  church  for  the  people  of  St.  John's 
Parish.  The  original  purpose  of  the  edifice  is  still  emphasized 
in  various  ways,  especially  on  several  occasions  in  the  course 
of  each  year  when  memorial  services  are  held  for  the  Founders 
and  their  consorts,  at  which  it  is  customary  for  the  student  body 
and  members  of  the  faculty  to  assist,  and  invitations  are  ex- 
tended "to  benefactors  and  friends  of  the  University. ' ' 

In  either  capacity,  as  student  chapel  or  as  parochial  church, 
it  was  until  recently  fully  adequate  to  all  demands  made  upon 
it ;  but  with  the  expansion  of  the  University  and  the  growth  of 
the  city,  it  has  begun  to  prove  insufficient,  and  preparations 
to  enlarge  it  and  render  it  better  adapted  for  its  purposes  are 
already  under  way. 

A  munificent  donation  to  this  end  has  been  made  by  a  de- 
vout and  generous  woman,  the  late  Mrs.  Marguerite  C.  Cuming, 
who  was  a  faithful  attendant  at  divine  service  in  St.  John's 
Church  almost  from  the  first  opening  of  its  doors  until  shortly 


MRS.  MARGARET  B.  CUMING. 


HON.  JAMES  P.  ENGLISH— 1859-1916. 
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before  her  death,  which  occurred  on  the  12th  of  February,  1915. 
In  her  last  will  and  testament,  she  bequeathed  to  Creighton  Uni- 
versity a  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  enlarging  and  completing  the  church. 

It  may  interest  readers  of  the  CHRONICLE  to  know  that 
Mrs.  Cuming  was  the  relict  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  B.  Cum- 
ing, still  favorably  remembered  as  one  of  the  pioneer  citizens 
and  founders  of  Omaha,  and  three  times  Acting-Governor  of 
Nebraska  Territory.  In  fact,  to  Mr.  Cuming  belongs  the  honor 
of  having  organized  what  is  now  the  state  of  Nebraska,  of  hav- 
ing convoked  the  first  legislative  assembly,  which  met  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  1855,  and  in  face  of  strong  and  determined  opposition, 
established  the  seat  of  territorial  government  at  Omaha,  which 
continued  to  be  the  capital  city  for  about  thirteen  years.  Born 
in  Genesee  County,  New  York,  on  December  25,  1823,  he  be- 
came in  early  youth  a  member  of  the  first  Freshman  class  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  graduating  four  years  later  with  the 
honors  of  his  class.  After  a  brief  experience  as  geologist  to  a 
scientific  expedition  sent  to  investigate  the  mineral  regions  about 
Lake  Superior,  and  later  as  lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
Army  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  he  took  to  journalism,  and  for 
several  years  edited  with  singular  ability  the  Keokuk  Dispatch, 
making  it  the  most  influential  paper  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  While 
editing  the  Dispatch,  which  was  democratic  in  politics,  he  con- 
tributed to  the  election  of  Franklin  Pierce  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  recognition  of  distinguished  services  to  the 
democratic  party,  President  Pierce  in  1854  appointed  Mr.  Cum- 
ing Secretary  of  Nebraska  Territory,  recently  organized  under 
Act  of  Congress.  The  Honorable  Samuel  Burt,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, had  been  appointed  Governor,  and  took  the  oath  of  office 
on  the  16th  of  October,  1854,  but  died  two  days  later  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  lingering  illness.  Mr.  Cuming  became  Acting  Governor 
ex  officio.  His  first  official  act  "the  first  one  performed  in  the 
Territory  by  its  Chief  Executive,,,  was  a  Thanksgiving  Procla- 
mation on  October  18,  1854.  This  was  followed  three  days  later 
by  a  proclamation  calling  for  the  first  Nebraska  census,  which, 
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when  completed,  discovered  a  population  in  the  Territory  of 
2,732,  including  thirteen  negro  slaves.  On  the  basis  of  this 
census,  Governor  Cuming  apportioned  the  officials  of  the  eight 
counties  which  he  created  in  Nebraska  Territory  under  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  Constitution,  and  in  January  of  the  following  year 
convened  at  Omaha  the  first  Nebraska  Legislature.  In  Feb- 
ruary the  Honorable  Mark  W.  Izard  of  Arkansas,  first  marshal 
of  Nebraska,  received  a  presidential  appointment  to  the  office 
of  Governor,  Mr.  Cuming  resuming  his  duties  as  secretary. 
Governor  Izard  resigned  in  November  1857,  whereupon  Mr. 
Cuming  again  took  up  the  duties  of  Acting-Governor  and  held 
the  office  until  the  appointment  of  Governor  W.  A.  Richardson 
on  January  10,  1858.  During  a  lengthy  absence  of  Governor 
Richardson  from  the  city,  Mr.  Cuming,  while  engaged  for  the 
third  time  as  Acting-Governor  of  Nebraska  Territory,  fell 
dangerously  ill  and  died  at  Omaha  on  March  23rd,  1858,  having 
not  yet  attained  his  thirty-fifth  year. 

His  untimely  death  was  lamented  on  all  sides.  Friend 
and  foe  recognized  his  many-sided  talent.  Upon  his  young 
shoulders  had  fallen  the  task  of  organizing  orderly  government 
out  of  the  chaotic  material  he  found  on  his  arrival,  and  it  was 
largely  due  to  his  energy  that  Omaha  came  out  victorious  over 
her  competitors  in  the  contest  for  the  seat  of  government.  With 
good  reason,  Thomas  B.  Cuming  has  been  called  the  Founder 
of  Omaha.  In  a  memorial  oration  in  his  honor,  delivered  short- 
ly after  his  death,  Judge  James  M.  Woolworth  paid  him  the 
following  high  tribute :  ' '  The  executive  energy  which  in  stormy 
times  organized  this  territory;  the  rich,  full,  nervous  rhetoric 
which  captivated  the  people  on  more  than  one  occasion ;  the  rare, 
curious,  thorough  learning  which,  a  year  ago,  charmed  and 
astonished  this  auditory ;  the  hearty  grasp  of  the  hand ;  the  gen- 
erous warmth  of  the  heart ;  the  decision  which,  even  in  sickness, 
withstood  opponents ; — all  these  qualities  characterize  the  man, 
who  seems  to  me  a  striking  example  of  western  character. ' ' 

It  was  while  he  was  editing  the  Dispatch  at  Keokuk  that  he 
met  Miss  Marguerite   Carlton  Murphy,  a  beautiful  and  ac- 
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complished  girl,  born  in  Virginia  in  1832,  but  educated  in  the 
Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence  now  known  as  St.  Mary's 
of  the  Woods,  near  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  to  which  state  the 
family  had  removed  in  her  childhood.  She  was  a  sister  of  Mr. 
Frank  Murphy,  the  well-known  Omaha  capitalist,  who  died  a 
few  years  ago.  They  were  married  in  December,  1853,  and  fol- 
lowed Governor  Burt  to  Nebraska,  arriving  at  Bellevue,  where 
it  was  at  first  proposed  to  establish  the  Territorial  government, 
on  October  7th,  1854.  Mrs.  Cuming  was  in  every  way  a  fit  mate 
for  her  distinguished  husband.  After  his  death  she  continued 
to  reside  in  Omaha,  living  to  see  the  primitive  village  of  150  in- 
habitants expand  into  the  metropolis  of  today.  Her  connection 
with  the  material  growth  of  the  city  of  her  adoption  forms  an 
interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  Omaha,  and  her  name  figures 
largely  in  the  chronicles  which  record  the  upbuilding  and  ex- 
pansion in  these  parts  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  which  she  gave 
all  her  life  a  loyal  and  affectionate  adherence  and  support. 

An  account  of  Mrs.  Cuming's  private  life  during  the  three 
score  years  which  she  spent  in  Omaha  would  present  to  even  the 
most  scrutinizing  eye  a  record  not  merely  without  blemish  but 
filled  with  countless  good  and  noble  deeds  and  adorned  with 
the  truest  christian  virtue.  It  has  been  said  of  her  that  she 
was  a  counterpart  of  the  valiant  woman  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
characteristic  features  of  her  life,  which  made  her  a  general 
favorite  in  the  days  of  her  strength,  clung  to  her  in  her  declining 
year, — her  gentleness,  her  uniform  kindness,  her  native  charm 
without  affectation,  all  based  on  the  solid  foundation  of  christian 
modesty  and  humility.  Her  abundant  charity  never  had  about  it 
even  a  suspicion  of  ostentation,  her  motives  being  always  of  the 
highest.  Creighton  University  has  great  reason  to  congratu- 
late itself  on  being  the  recipient  of  the  bounty  of  so  noble  a 
woman.  May  the  memory  of  this  noble  woman  and  her  generous 
bounty  linger  long  among  the  students  who  worship  at  St. 
John's  church. 


If 


THE  TERCENTENARY  OF 
SHAKESPEARE 

*  Thomas  J.  Livingstone,  S.  J. 


I 

m 


HE  present  year  marks  the  tercentenary  of  William 
Shakespeare,  the  world's  greatest  dramatic  poet, 
whose  death  occurred  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1616. 
For  three  centuries  his  plays  have  afforded  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  to  countless  multitudes  and,  no 
doubt,  will  continue  to  do  so  for  ages  to  come.  Prep- 
arations are  already  being  made  in  several  cities  to 
commemorate  the  event  by  gorgeous  and  elaborate 
pageants  illustrative  of  the  Poet 's  works ;  other  cities  are  about 
to  follow  their  example,  and  probably,  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  there  will  hardly  be  a  city  of  any  importance  in  which  some 
form  of  public  celebration  in  honor  of  the  Bard  of  Avon  will 
not  be  held. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give 
some  account  of  the  gradual  process  by  which  the  works  of 
Shakespeare  won  for  their  author  the  proud  position  he  now 
occupies  in  the  world  of  letters. 

The  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  memorable 
throughout  Europe  for  its  splendid  achievements  in  the  realm 
of  literature.  In  Portugal  appeared  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens; 
in  Spain,  the  dramas  of  Calderon  and  the  inimitable  Don 
Quixote  of  Cervantes;  in  France,  the  essays  of  Montaigne;  in 
Italy,  the  Jerusalem  Liberated  of  Tasso,  and  in  England,  the 
essays  of  Bacon  and  the  dramas  of  Ben  Jonson,  Marlowe,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  Massinger  and  many  others ;  and  amidst  this 
bright  galaxy  of  authors  appeared  one  who,  by  the  splendor  of 
his  genius,  was  destined  to  surpass  them  all, — the  peerless 
dramatic  poet,  William  Shakespeare. 


College  of  Arts. 
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Born  in  the  humble  village  of  Stratford-on-Avon  and  en- 
joying only  a  few  years  of  training  in  a  grammar  school,  he 
left  his  native  home  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  and  repaired  to 
London,  where,  after  engaging  in  various  inferior  employments, 
he  adopted  the  profession  of  an  actor  and  began  to  write  for  the 
stage.  His  efforts  were  at  once  crowned  with  success;  and  as 
one  play  appeared  after  another,  his  fame  continued  to  grow  un- 
til he  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  foremost  dramatist  of  his  age. 
In  the  course  of  twenty  years  he  produced  fourteen  comedies, 
thirteen  tragedies  and  ten  histories,  a  total  of  thirty-seven  plays 
in  all.  At  the  very  height  of  his  fame,  he  relinquished  his  career, 
returned  to  his  native  town  of  Stratford-on-Avon  and  spent  the 
last  five  years  of  his  life  in  peaceful  seclusion,  living  comfortably 
on  the  income  of  the  considerable  fortune  he  had  amassed  by 
his  literary  and  dramatic  labors. 

As  to  his  plays,  after  disposing  of  them  to  the  managers  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  times,  he  seemed  to  give  no  further 
thought  to  them.  He  took  no  measures  to  have  them  published, 
and,  in  all  probability,  they  would  have  perished  and  his  fame 
along  with  them  but  for  the  enterprise  of  a  couple  of  printers 
and  the  zeal  of  two  of  his  fellow  actors.  Through  their  efforts, 
thirty-six  of  the  plays  (all  but  Pericles)  were  published  in  a 
folio  volume  in  1623 :  a  poetical  eulogy  by  Ben  Jonson  was  prefixed 
to  the  edition.  The  plays,  however,  were  in  a  very  imperfect  con- 
dition :  disfigured  by  the  additions  and  mutilations  of  the  actors, 
marred  by  the  blunders  of  transcribers  and  bristling  with  the 
errors  of  the  press.  In  this  state  they  remained  for  over  a 
century,  during  which  time  three  different  reprints  were  issued. 
Then  the  work  of  correction  and  revision  was  commenced  and 
has  continued  up  to  our  own  day. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  errors,  for  which  of  course 
Shakespeare  was  not  accountable,  the  critics  attributed  several 
other  defects  to  the  plays  which  being  innate  were  clearly  the 
work  of  their  author.  They  censured  him  for  neglecting  the 
unities  of  time  and  place,  held  sacred  since  the  days  of  Aristotle, 
for  mingling  the  tragic  and  comic  in  the  same  play,  and  for  com- 
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bining  two  or  more  plots  in  the  same  action.  They  had  to  con- 
fess, however,  that  in  spite  of  these  defects  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare were  more  successful  than  any  of  those  in  which  the  laws 
of  dramatic  composition  had  been  rigorously  observed.  Hence 
the  opinion  prevailed  that  the  Poet  was  a  sort  of  anomaly,  who 
by  the  sheer  force  of  his  untutored  genius  had  won  success  in 
spite  of  the  inherent  defects  of  his  plays. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  judgment  of  Milton,  the  first 
great  English  poet  after  Shakespeare.  In  his  poem  entitled 
' ' L 'Allegro ' '  he  says: — 

"Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on, 
Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child, 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild.,y 

Dryden,  the  next  great  poet  in  the  order  of  time,  was  the 
first  to  defend  Shakespeare 's  departure  from  the  accepted  forms 
of  the  drama.    In  his  essay  on  dramatic  poetry,  he  contended 
that  the  Poet  was  thus  able  to  give  a  truer  and  livelier  picture  of 
human  life ;  and  as  to  his  lack  of  learning  he  says :    i  l  Those  who 
accuse  him  to  have  wanted  learning  give  him  the  greater  com- 
mendation:   he  was  naturally  learned;  he  needed  not  the  spec- 
tacles of  books  to  read  nature ;  he  looked  inwards  and  found  her 
there.    .....    No  man  can  say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his 

wit  and  did  not  then  raise  himself  as  high  above  the  rest  of  poets, 
'  Quantam  lenta  solent  inter  viburna  cupressi. '  ' ' 

Half  a  century  later  Alexander  Pope,  the  first  real  editor 
of  the  plays,  went  still  further:  he  not  only  praised  Shake- 
speare's poetry  as  inspired;  his  characters  as  nature  itself;  his 
power  over  the  passions  as  unsurpassed ;  but  he  went  on  to  com- 
mend the  judgment  he  showed  in  freeing  himself  from  the  tram- 
mels of  the  ancient  rules  of  dramatic  composition.  He  con- 
cludes with  the  words  :  uTo  judge,  therefore,  of  Shakespeare  by 
Aristotle's  rules,  is  like  trying  a  man  by  the  laws  of  one  country,, 
who  acted  under  those  of  another. ' ' 
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Next  came  Samuel  Johnson,  for  many  years  the  autocrat 
of  English  literature.  He  sounded  a  higher  note  of  praise  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  and  gave  a  remarkably  just  estimate 
of  Shakespeare's  excellences  and  defects.  He  boldly  attacked 
the  unities  of  time  and  place,  pronouncing  them  to  be  hindrances 
to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  drama ;  and  he  declared  that  one  of 
the  highest  proofs  of  Shakespeare's  genius  was  his  invention 
of  a  new  form  of  drama  free  from  these  incumbrances, — a  form 
which  enabled  him  to  give  a  true  picture  of  human  life.  The 
following  extracts  from  his  preface  to  the  plays  will  further 
elucidate  his  views:  "This,  therefore,  is  the  praise  of  Shake- 
speare,— that  his  drama  is  the  mirror  of  life :  here  one  may  read 
human  sentiments  in  human  language,  view  scenes  from  which 
a  hermit  may  estimate  the  transactions  of  the  world,  and  a  con- 
fessor predict  the  progress  of  the  passions." 

"Through  all  the  denominations  of  the  drama,  his  mode  of 
composition  is  the  same ;  an  interchange  of  seriousness  and  mer- 
riment, by  which  the  mind  is  softened  at  one  time  and  exhilarated 
at  another.  But  whatever  be  his  purpose,  whether  to  gladden 
or  depress.  ...  he  never  fails  to  attain  his  purpose;  as  he 
commands  us,  we  laugh  or  mourn,  or  sit  silent  with  quiet  ex- 
pectation, in  tranquility  without  indifference. ' ' 

The  complete  vindication,  however,  of  Shakespeare's 
method  in  the  construction  of  his  plays  was  reserved  for  the 
critics  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Early  in  that  century  two 
distinguished  men  arose  who,  quite  independently  of  each  other, 
formulated  a  new  mode  of  Shakespearean  criticism :  they  were 
Coleridge  in  England  and  Schlegel  in  Austria.  The  object  of 
this  new  method  was  to  ascertain  the  leading  idea  which  influ- 
enced the  mind  of  Shakespeare  in  the  construction  of  his  plays 
and  in  the  determination  of  their  characters.  They  distinguished 
two  different  kinds  of  forms:  the  mechanical  and  the  organic. 
The  mechanical  form  is  that  which  is  impressed  on  any  piece  of 
matter  by  an  outward  operation  without  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing;  as  for  instance,  any  arbitrary  shape  given  to  a 
soft  mass  of  clay  which  it  is  to  retain  after  it  has  hardened.. 
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Organic  form,  on  the  other  hand,  is  innate :  it  works  from  within 
outward  and  attains  its  determined  character  together  with  the 
full  development  of  the  germ.  Such  forms  are  those  we  per- 
ceive in  crystals,  plants  and  animals. 

Applying  this  to  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  they  declared 
that  he  gave  them  an  organic  form,  that  is,  a  form  suited  to 
their  nature.  Hence  a  person  might  as  well  find  fault  with  the 
rose  for  not  having  the  form  of  a  lily  as  censure  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  for  not  having  the  form  of  the  Greek  drama.  More- 
over, according  to  this  theory,  the  proper  way  to  understand 
the  plays  of  the  Poet  is  to  interpret  their  action  in  the  light  of 
the  chief  character  of  each  drama  and  not  by  the  incidents  as 
had  hitherto  been  done. 

This  theory  was  very  generally  accepted  by  Shakespearean 
scholars  and  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  study  of  the  Poet's 
works  from  new  view-points.  As  a  result,  eminent  lawyers  de- 
clared that  the  great  Poet  must  have  been  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  intricacies  of  the  law ;  eminent  doctors  gave  it  as  their  opin- 
ion that  he  was  proficient  in  the  science  of  medicine ;  other  spe- 
cialists pronounced  him  a  master  of  court  usages,  of  statecraft, 
of  philosophy,  etc.  In  the  meanwhile  commentators,  too,  had 
done  wonders  in  the  way  of  correcting  the  text  of  the  plays  and 
of  elucidating  obscure  passages. 

While  all  this  was  being  done,  the  fame  of  Shakespeare 
kept  growing  greater  and  greater  until,  strange  to  say,  it 
threatened  to  overwhelm  him  by  its  very  greatness.  The  time 
came  when  the  words  of  Cassius  concerning  Caesar  could  very 
appropriately  be  applied  to  the  fame  of  Shakespeare:  Julius 
Caesar,  I,  2: — 

"Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  colossus,  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonorable  graves.' ' 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Shakespeare  ran  the  risk  of  being  con- 
signed to  a  dishonorable  grave  beneath  the  colossus  of  his  own 
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fame.  It  came  about  in  the  following  way :  A  number  of  per- 
sons found  it  too  great  a  strain  on  their  credulity  to  believe  that 
the  actor,  Shakespeare,  could  have  been  the  author  of  such  wond- 
erful productions  as  the  plays  which  went  under  his  name.  It 
was  impossible,  they  argued,  that  a  man  of  his  scanty  education 
and  unfavorable  surroundings  could  have  written  dramas  so 
marvelous  in  diction,  in  form  and  in  learning.  No,  there  was 
but  one  man  in  that  age  capable  of  being  their  author  and  that 
man  was  Francis,  Lord  Bacon,  the  philosopher,  jurist,  statesman 
and  courtier, — he  who  had  taken  all  knowledge  for  his  province. 
His  position  at  court,  however,  prevented  him  from  acknowl- 
edging himself  to  be  the  author  of  stage-plays ;  so  he  arranged 
with  the  actor,  Shakespeare,  to  pose  as  their  ostensible  author. 
It  happened,  however,  fortunately  for  Shakespeare's  credit, 
that  nine  years  after  his  death,  in  the  year  1625,  Bacon  wrote  and 
published  a  volume  of  poems,  consisting  of  a  metrical  version 
of  a  number  of  the  Psalms.  One  would  naturally  expect  to  find 
in  these  poems  some  evidence  of  that  supreme  lyrical  power 
possessed  by  the  author  of  the  plays.  Whether  such  is  the  case 
or  not  the  reader  can  decide  for  himself  from  the  subjoined 
specimen.  The  words  of  the  Psalm,  the  149th,  are  first  given, 
then  Bacon's  version  of  them: 

"Sing  to  the  Lord  a  new  canticle;  let  his  praise  be  in  the 
church  of  the  Saints. 

Let  Israel  rejoice  in  him  that  made  him ;  and  let  the  children 
of  Sion  be  joyful  in  their  king. 

Let  them  praise  his  name  in  choir ;  let  them  sing  to  him  with 
the  timbrel  and  the  psaltery.' '  etc. 

Bacon's  Version. 

1 '  0  sing  a  new  song  to  our  God  above ; 

Avoid  profane  ones,  'tis  for  holy  choir: 
Let  Israel  sing  songs  of  holy  love 

To  him  that  made  them,  with  their  hearts  on  fire : 
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Let  Sion's  sons  lift  up  their  voice,  and  sing 
Carols  and  anthems  to  their  heavenly  king. ' '  etc. 

The  reader  no  doubt  perceives  that  Bacon  has  succeeded  ad- 
mirably in  doing  the  very  opposite  of  what  he  intended :  instead 
of  changing  prose  into  poetry,  he  has  converted  excellent  poetry 
into  the  flattest  kind  of  rhyming  prose. 

Compare  with  this  a  specimen  of  Shakespeare's  work  in 
the  same  line;  for  instance  his  version  of  the  description  of 
Cleopatra,  taken  from  Plutarch: — 

"  When  she  was  sent  unto  by  divers  letters  ....  she  dis- 
dained to  set  forward  otherwise  than  to  take  her  barge  in  the 
river  Cydnus ;  the  poop  whereof  was  of  gold,  the  sails  of  purple, 
and  the  oars  of  silver,  which  kept  stroke  in  rowing  after  the 
music  of  flutes,  hautboys,  citharas,  viols  and  such  other  instru- 
ments as  they  played  in  the  barge.  And  now  for  the  person  of  her- 
self:  she  was  laid  under  a  pavilion  of  cloth-of-gold  of  tissue, 
apparelled  and  attired  like  the  goddess  Venus,  commonly  drawn 
in  picture,  and  hard  by  her,  on  either  hand,  pretty,  fair  boys 
apparelled  as  painters  do  set  forth  god  Cupid,  with  little  fans  in 
their  hands,  with  the  which  they  fanned  wind  upon  her."    etc. 

Now  notice  how  Shakespeare,  like  a  mighty  alchemist,  trans- 
mutes this  prose  into  the  precious  gold  of  poetry :  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  II,  2 : — 

' '  The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnished  throne 

Burned  on  the  water :    the  poop  was  of  beaten  gold, 

Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed  that 

The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them,  th'  oars  were  silver, 

Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 

The  water  which  they  beat  to  follow  faster, 

As  amorous  of  their  strokes.    For  her  own  person, 

It  beggared  all  description :    she  did  lie 

In  her  pavilion,  cloth-of-gold  of  tissue, — 

O'er-picturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see 

The  fancy  outwork  Nature:     on  each  side  her 
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Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 
With  divers-colored  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool, 
And,  what  they  undid,  did."    etc. 

Hamlet,  with  the  change  of  one  word,  will  give  us  the  ap- 
propriate commentary  on  this  comparison ;  I,  2 : — 

' i  So  excellent  a  poet  that  was  to  this 
Hyperion  to  a  satyr.' ' 

Nothing  is  farther  from  our  intentions  than  to  belittle  Bacon, 
who  was  as  great  a  genius  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy  as  Shake- 
speare was  in  the  realm  of  poetry.  No ;  our  purpose  is  merely  to 
show  that  something  besides  learning  is  required  to  write  poetry 
and  that  the  old  adage  holds  good  "poeta  nascitur,  non  fit;"- — 
"the  poet  is  born,  not  made." 

While  admitting  the  transcendent  genuis  of  Shakespeare, 
the  writer  is  of  opinion  that  recent  commentators  have  let  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  great  Poet  outrun  their  judgment,  in  credit- 
ing him  with  such  vast  stores  of  knowledge.  That  Shakespeare 
possessed  a  mind  of  the  first  order  is  evident  from  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  three  centuries  of  literary  critics.  That  he 
acquired  a  marvelous  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  all  its 
phases  is  equally  evident.  Now,  with  these  attainments,  he 
could  easily  master  the  general  principles  of  those  provinces 
of  knowledge  which  have  human  nature  for  their  basis,  such 
as,  psychology,  ethics,  law  and  state-craft;  but  as  to  positive 
and  empirical  knowledge,  such  as  that  of  medicine,  geography, 
foreign  languages,  the  technicalities  of  law,  etc.,  he  would  have 
to  acquire  it  by  study  or  experience  like  any  ordinary  person. 
In  confirmation  of  this  statement  it  may  be  noted  that  the  mis- 
takes made  by  Shakespeare  in  his  plays  are  errors  of  fact  and 
not  of  principles. 

A  plausible  explanation  of  the  great  amount  of  accurate 
knowledge  displayed  in  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare  is  easily 
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found.  Writing  as  he  did  in  competition  with  dramatic  authors 
who  were  University  graduates,  and  having  royalty  itself  at 
times  amongst  his  auditors,  Shakespeare  would  naturally  try 
to  avoid  any  errors  that  would  expose  him  to  ridicule.  It 
seems,  then,  the  most  likely  thing  in  the  world  that  before  giv- 
ing a  play  to  the  public  he  would  submit  it  to  some  competent 
authority  for  revision.  Dryden  tells  us  that  Ben  Jonson  sub- 
mitted all  his  writings  to  the  censure  of  Beaumont, — who  was 
considered  a  most  accurate  judge  of  plays, — and  used  his  judg- 
ment in  correcting  if  not  contriving  all  his  plots.  Why  should 
not  Shakespeare  follow  his  example!  Jonson  tells  us  that  he 
loved  and  honored  Shakespeare  this  side  of  idolatry;  now  his 
knowledge  that  the  Poet  had  " small  Latin  and  less  Greek' '  is 
easily  explained  on  the  supposition  that  Shakespeare  used  to 
consult  so  eminent  a  classical  scholar  and  so  devoted  a  per- 
sonal friend  about  matters  connected  with  these  languages. 
At  all  events,  it  is  far  more  credible  that  Shakespeare  obtained 
assistance  from  specialists  than  that  he  was  the  living  encyclo- 
paedia his  over-enthusiastic  admirers  would  make  him  out  to  be. 
As  might  be  expected,  one  finds  in  purusing  the  works  of 
the  greatest  of  all  poets  that  their  full  beauty  and  merit  do  not 
reveal  themselves  at  once,  but  require  time  and  meditation;  so 
much  so,  that  to  appreciate  them  fully  demands  the  study  of 
years.  Listen  to  the  words  of  Coleridge,  which  will  form  a 
fitting  conclusion  to  this  article : — 

"I  have  been  almost  daily  reading  Shakespeare  since  I  was 
ten  years  old.  The  thirty  intervening  years  have  been  unremit- 
tingly employed  in  the  study  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Ital- 
ian, Spanish  and  German  belles-lettrists,  and  the  last  fifteen 
years,  in  addition,  far  more  intensely  in  the  analysis  of  the  laws 
of  life  and  reason  as  they  exist  in  man :— and  upon  every  step 
I  have  made  forward  in  taste,  in  acquisition  of  facts  from  history 
or  my  own  observation,  and  in  knowledge  of  the  different  laws 
of  being,  ....  at  every  new  accession  of  information,  .  .  . 
I  have  unfailingly  discovered  a  proportionate  increase  of  wisdom 
and  intuition  in  Shakespeare. ' ' 


PREPAREDNESS 

*Elmer  L.  Barr,  Arts. 


HE  knowledge  of  man  is  widened  by  the  progress  of 
time,  and  one  supremely  comforting  teaching  of  his- 
tory is  that  out  of  all  the  discord  of  things  there  is 
sure  to  spring  a  truth  which  will  aid  in  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  human  race.  Two  years  ago  we  had 
been  lulled  to  fancied  security  by  the  confident  as- 
sertions of  the  peace  theorists.  We  were  told  that 
the  world  had  attained  to  such  a  height  of  civilization 
that  war  was  a  practical  impossibility,  and  international  good 
will  might  be  effected  by  disarmament  or  the  establishment  of 
an  international  court  of  justice.  David  Starr  Jordan,  the  form- 
er president  of  Leland  Stanford  University  and  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  such  a  policy  remarked  at  that  time,  "What  shall  we  say 
of  the  great  war  of  Europe,  ever  threatening,  ever  impending, 
and  which  never  comes?  We  shall  say  that  it  will  never  come. 
Humanly  speaking  it  is  impossible  now  that  it  is  clear  that 
war  means  suicide. ' '  This  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Jordan.  Yet 
the  war  is  here ;  inhumanly  speaking  it  is  here  in  a  form  more 
awful  than  anyone  ever  anticipated.  Dr.  Jordan  was  mistaken 
as  were  the  rest  of  us  who  had  placed  such  great  faith  in  peace 
theories,  for  this  war  is  a  living  concrete  proof  of  the  inefficacy 
of  peace  policies. 

And  in  the  light  of  this  knowledge  which  we  glean  from  the 
war,  we  are  able  to  see  that  peace  treaties  as  well  as  peace 
policies  are  a  failure.  During  the  last  three  thousand  years  over 
eight  thousand  peace  treaties  have  been  signed,  and  in  that  per- 
iod the  world  has  enjoyed  only  fifty  years  of  peace;  yet  up 
to  the  present  conflict  we  still  held  out  hopes.  But  such  has  been 
the  utter  disregard  shown  for  all  international  treaties  during 


*This  oration  won  first  place  in  the  Nebraska  Intercollegiate  Oratorical 
Contest  held  in  the  University  Auditorium  on  February  18,  1916. 
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the  war  that  we  have  been  forced  to  conclude  that  peace  compacts 
are  not  worth  the  paper  upon  which  they  are  written.  Look 
at  Belgium !  It  was  a  prosperous  nation,  protected  by  treaties, 
living  simply,  and  molesting  no  one;  yet  in  one  night  its  pro- 
tecting treaties  were  torn  to  shreds.  Gentlemen,  remember 
this : —  moral  obligation  seldom  holds  back  the  mightier  nation. 

But  are  these  the  only  lessons  that  the  war  has  taught  us? 
In  the  revelation  of  the  secret  correspondence  of  German  agents 
in  this  country,  published  by  many  newspapers,  but  first  made 
public  by  the  New  York  World,  one  of  these  skilled  observers 
stated  that  everyone  must  look  forward  to  the  occurrence  of 
other  wars  after  this,  since  neither  side  seems  able  to  conquer 
the  other.  The  peace  will  only  be  a  truce.  War  will  be  a  normal 
thing  for  many  years,  and  all  through  this  troublous  period  of 
which  none  now  living  may  see  the  end,  such  things  as  the 
Lusitania  horror,  the  Arabic  case,  the  Gulf  Light  incident,  the 
British-orders-in-Council,  the  vexed  questions  of  contraband, 
the  forging  of  passports,  the  shipment  of  munitions, — the  whole 
witch's  caldron  of  world  questions  for  us  will  keep  bubbling  at 
our  doors.  We  shall  be  threatened  with  war  whenever  other 
nations  are  in  war.  We  may  say,  " peace,  peace,' '  but  there 
will  be  no  peace. 

And  what  has  been  the  result  of  our  awakening  to  the  re- 
alization that  our  nation,  too,  is  in  danger!  Our  honorable 
president,  our  naval  and  military  experts,  and  the  majority 
of  our  foremost  statesmen  have  taken  their  stand  in  favor  of 
military  preparedness.  They  have  been  filled  with  that  great- 
ness of  spirit  which  great  danger  evokes.  They  realize  that 
new  statesmanship  is  called  for.  They  appreciate  that  this 
lovely  land,  its  cherished  spirit  of  liberty,  its  glorious  position 
amongst  the  nations  belong  not  alone  to  them.  No.  This  her- 
itage belongs  to  all  of  us.  It  is  ours  not  merely  to  enjoy  through 
our  day  but  to  preserve  and  transmit  unimpaired,  and  even  bet- 
tered to  our  posterity.  And  the  fulfilment  of  this  sacred  trust, 
our  fathers  urge  on  us  from  the  past,  posterity  pleads  from  the 
future,  and  pariotism  demands  in  the  present.    Our  statesmen 
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then  are  right  in  their  contention : — preparedness  is  a  necessity. 

The  principle  of  democracy,  on  whose  preservation  or  de- 
struction must  stand  or  fall  the  future  well-being  of  the  world, 
is  another  motive  for  our  alertness,  for  it  has  been  principally 
committed  to  our  keeping.  In  spite  of  her  greatness  in  organ- 
ization and  intellect,  Germany  might  be  crushed  without  any 
such  loss  to  the  human  race  as  would  come  from  Europeanizing 
the  United  States.  In  spite  of  the  intellectual  and  artistic 
splendor  of  France  and  her  passion  for  equality,  she  might  be 
destroyed  without  so  robbing  the  future  of  the  race  as  if  the 
United  States  were  forced  back  from  her  attained  position  and 
made  to  obey  the  dictation  of  Europe.  And  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Great  Britain  has  been  the  great  upholder  of  liberty  and 
democracy,  she  might  be  crushed  and  that  principle  still  live; 
but  if  the  American  nation  is  lost  to  democracy,  democracy  itself 
may  be  lost,  and  democracy  being  lost  the  American  nation  will 
have  lived  in  vain. 

That  we  have  the  duty  to  maintain  our  country,  its  insti- 
tutions, its  spirit  of  liberty  and  democracy,  even  the  pacificists 
admit,  but  some  of  them  deny  the  necessity  of  the  policy  which 
we  advance.  Preparedness,  they  say,  is  foolhardy  because  the 
warring  nations  will  so  exhaust  themselves  in  the  present  con- 
flict that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  attack  us  even  if 
they  so  desired.  Is  this  view  justified?  If  we  look  back  through 
the  annals  of  history  what  is  it  that  we  find  exemplified  on  every 
page?  That  war  breeds  war.  During  the  last  three  thousand 
years  there  have  been  but  fifty  years  of  peace,  and  no  nation 
has  yet  been  exhausted.  So  do  not  think  that  there  is  going  to 
be  any  weakness  abroad  after  this  war.  You  will  find  what 
has  always  been  found  true  in  the  past — that  more  male  children 
will  be  born  than  have  been  killed  or  injured. 

There  are  others  who  while  admitting  that  Europe  may  not 
exhaust  itself,  claim  that  no  nation  will  have  a  motive  to  attack 
us.  Remember  this : — that  in  such  times  as  these,  when  the  spirit 
of  the  devil  is  abroad  amongst  the  nations,  a  country  which  is 
at  the  same  time  rich  and  defenseless  is  the  meat  of  armed 
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powers.  Think  of  the  millions  which  Germany  wrung  from  little 
Belgium.  Think  of  the  billions  which  a  conquering  army  might 
wrest  from  the  United  States.  Such  a  war  on  us  would  pay 
the  biggest  dividend  ever  won  in  conflict.  If  Germany  were  free 
to  invade  this  country  now  she  could  make  us  finance  her  war 
debt.  We  are  the  richest  prize  ever  offered  to  the  cupidity  of 
a  conqueror.  And  the  knowledge  of  this  together  with  the  en- 
mities which  must  certainly  be  hatched  in  this  war  cannot  but  add 
fuel  to  the  flames  already  started  by  our  disputes  in  regard 
to  our  international  relations,  our  commerce,  our  colonies  and 
the  Monroe  doctrine. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  supporters 
hold  that  there  is  no  need  for  further  preparation,  as  the  true 
patriotism  which  is  deep-seated  in  the  heart  of  every  American 
will  be  sufficient  for  our  defense.  The  great  Commoner  said 
not  long  ago  that  if  this  country  were  attacked  by  a  foreign 
foe,  a  million  men  would  spring  to  arms  in  her  defense  between 
sunrise  and  sunset.  He  has  been  much  criticised  for  this  saying, 
but  he  is  correct.  The  question  is  not  whether  a  million  men 
would  spring  to  arms  in  her  defense,  for  we  have  no  doubt 
concerning  that,  but  whether  a  million  men  rushing  to  the  colors 
between  sunrise  and  sunset  could  accomplish  anything.  The 
military  experts  do  not  think  that  they  could  do  much  against 
an  army  of  any  great  size  composed  of  trained  soldiers  which 
we  have  not ;  equipped  with  airships  and  submarines  which  we 
have  not;  and  the  best  artillery  and  machine  guns  which  also 
we  have  not.  They  think  that  such  an  army  could  march  back 
and  forth  through  our  million  unarmed,  untrained  men  and  over 
their  corpses.  And  if  this  should  happen,  it  would  not  be  the 
first  time  that  our  continent  has  witnessed  the  like.  The  Span- 
iard Cortez  marched  to  the  city  of  Mexico  in  spite  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  brave  Aztecs  armed  with  bows  and  spears  and  clubs. 
And  the  plea  of  these  courageous  people  who  were  not  prepared 
comes  down  to  us  through  the  pages  of  history  freighted  with 
tears  and  sobs  and  blood.  That  there  can  ever  be  such  a  con- 
quest of  this  country  by  any  nation,  no  matter  what  its  military 
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strength,  seems  to  us  Americans — supremely  courageous  and 
supremely  proud  of  our  fighting  ability,  an  unthinkable  thing, 
but  it  is  a  possible  danger,  at  least  the  best  judges  think  it  so 
to  be. 

But  to  all  the  arguments  which  we  may  advance  the  pacificist 
has  the  ever-ready  answer:  "Have  we  not  won  every  war  in 
the  past  without  previous  preparation  V '  Yes  we  have  won,  but 
at  what  a  cost.  Let  us  consider  the  wars  we  have  fought  since 
our  independence.  In  the  war  of  1812  we  defeated  England 
not  so  much  through  our  own  ability  as  through  our  enemies' 
handicap,  for  at  this  very  time  England  was  overcoming  the 
greatest  warrior  of  all  times,  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Yet  even 
then  it  required  ten  Americans  to  defeat  one  Englishman.  If 
you  desire  the  exact  numbers,  they  are  527,000  Americans 
against  55,000  British.  In  the  Mexican  war  our  troops  numbered 
105,000  against  46,000  Mexicans,  and  again  in  the  Spanish  war 
we  enlisted  284,000  men  to  save  Cuba  from  100,000  Spanish 
soldiers  and  lastly,  in  the  Civil  war  it  took  2,700,000  Union 
men  four  years  to  defeat  800,000  confederates.  These  figures 
give  us  proof  of  the  inefficiency  of  our  untrained  soldiers. 
What  then  may  we  expect  if  our  foes  should  some  time  out- 
number us  ?  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  we  were  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
these  facts,  would  we  not  be  blind  to  our  own  interests  and  to 
the  welfare  of  posterity!  Would  we  not  prove  ourselves  un- 
worthy of  the  sacrifices  our  forefathers  have  made,  and  un- 
worthy of  the  trust  they  left  us  ?  Yes,  we  would  unless  we  were 
so  prepared,  so  strong  in  our  defense  that  any  attack  on  us 
would  prove  futile. 

We  have  given  some  of  the  striking  reasons  why  we  believe 
that  this  country  must  act  strongly,  promptly,  wisely,  and 
scientifically  in  our  national  defense.  And  because  we  are  advo- 
cates of  such  a  principle  do  not  think  that  we  are  of  that  type 
which  would  have  humanity  face  about  and  rush  insensate  back 
over  the  road  of  yesterday,  to  barbarism,  to  savagery.  No 
indeed!  We  do  not  desire  war.  We  do  not  wish  to  harm  a 
single  person,  not  even  the  vexatious  Mexican.    Nor  do  we  wish 
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to  offer  up  our  young  men  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  horrible  Moloch 
of  war.  We  have  given  freely  of  our  money,  our  time  and  our 
organizing  skill  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  victims  of 
the  present  war.  We  are  prepared  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice 
through  mere  feeling  of  humanity  if  thereby  we  might  bring 
peace  to  warring  Europe.  Yet  we  are  well  nigh  caught  in  the 
irresistible  current.  We  are  struggling  to  keep  out,  but  no 
one  can  doubt  that  the  flood  rises  daily  higher  and  that  soon  we 
too  may  be  engulfed  in  its  bloody  tide.  And  therefore  since  we  may 
be  forced  into  a  defensive  war,  let  us  be  prepared.  Let  us  have 
a  navy  that  is  well  equipped  and  well  disciplined,  every  gun  and 
every  man  efficient  and  capable  of  sinking  any  expedition  sent 
against  our  shores.  Let  us  have  a  strong  modern  army,  pre- 
pared, trained,  capable  of  sustaining  the  shock  of  modern  battle 
or  hurling  into  the  sea  any  invasion  of  an  unjust  aggressor.  And 
thus  shall  we  prove  worthy  of  the  trust  left  us  by  our  fore- 
fathers and  safeguard  our  own  existence  as  well  as  the  dearest 
interests  of  civilization  and  humanity. 
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The  recent  death  of  Hon.  James  P.  Eng- 
JUDGE  ENGLISH,     lish  marks  the  close  of  a  career  which 

meant  much  not  only  to  the  University 
but  particularly  to  the  people  of  this  community.  For  many 
years  the  Judge  was  a  teacher  in  the  College  of  Law  and  shared 
freely  with  the  students  his  vast  experience  both  at  the  bar  and 
on  the  bench.  Of  commanding  appearance,  pleasing  personality, 
sound  judgment,  wide  training,  fine  qualities  of  mind  and  heart, 
his  lectures  were  always  looked  forward  to  with  the  keenest 
interest,  and  now  that  he  is  gone  the  students  who  have  been 
privileged  to  sit  under  his  instruction  will  long  remember  the 
friend,  guide  and  teacher  from  whom  in  life  they  received  so 
much. 


The  recent  concert  given  by  the  University 
THE  CONCERT.     Glee  Club  and  Orchestra  marked  another 

triumph  in  the  history  of  the  organization 
and  reflects  credit  not  only  upon  the  musicians  themselves  but 
also  upon  those  who  have  had  charge  of  the  affair.  Apart  from 
the  pleasure  which  the  singers  and  players  have  taken  out  of 
their  work  and  the  benefit  which  they  have  individually  derived 
from  association  with  the  Club,  the  University  and  the  student 
body  generally  have  profited  not  only  because  of  the  immense 
contribution  which  the  organization  has  made  to  the  social  side 
of  university  life,  but  also  because  of  the  favorable  publicity 
which  has  attended  each  concert.  Musical  Omaha  has  been  quick 
to  appreciate  the  high  quality  of  the  programs  rendered  and 
has  supported  the  concerts  generously.  Students,  alumni  and 
faculty  alike  have  taken  a  new  pride  in  the  institution  because  of 
the  creditable  work  of  the  club,  and  we  are  debtors  all  to  the 
organization  for  the  splendid  work  which  it  has  done  not  only 
at  the  last  concert  but  since  its  organization  six  years  ago.    That 
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the  interest  may  be  continued  and  the  Club  wax  stronger  and 
bigger  with  the  years,  is  the  fervent  wish  of  every  Creighton 
man. 


The  recent  dinner  dance  held  under  the 
THE  MIXERS,     auspices  of  the  Mixers    Club    marked    the 

close  of  the  most  successful  social  season  in 
the  University.  The  Club  and  its  officers  deserve  credit  not  only 
because  they  have  provided  thoroughly  enjoyable  programs  and 
have  always  maintained  a  high  standard,  but  also  because  of 
the  favorable  publicity  which  they  have  given  to  the  University 
both  through  the  press  and  by  bringing  some  eight  hundred 
couples  into  closer  touch  with  the  institution.  The  Club  de- 
serves credit,  too,  because  of  the  contribution  which  it  has 
made  to  the  solidarity  of  the  University.  Actuated  by  a  spirit 
of  loyalty,  the  members  of  the  Club  undertook  at  the  outset  to 
promote  a  better  acquaintance,  not  only  among  the  students  of 
the  various  colleges,  but  also  to  cement  the  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  resident  alumni  and  the  men  still  in  school.  The 
strictest  supervision  was  exercised  over  the  programs  and  the 
invitation  list  and  the  season's  entertainment  was  therefore 
thoroughly  creditable.  The  organization  deserves  to  live  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  high  standard  set  this  year  will  be 
maintained. 


Governor  Morehead 
THE  GOVERNOR'S  SUGGESTION,    who,    with    his    wife, 

honored  the  University 
by  attending  the  Mixer  Club  dinner  and  dance,  entertained  the 
banquetters  with  a  graphic  picture  of  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed in  Omaha  some  30  years  ago  when  he  and  Mrs.  Morehead, 
who  were  at  the  time,  as  he  expressed  it  "making  an  honest 
living' '  by  conducting  a  little  store  over  in  Iowa,  visited  what 
was  then  the  struggling  town  of  Omaha.  He  said  that  he  little 
realized  what  a  remarkable  growth  was  to  come  with  the  years 
and  he  has  since  many  times  marveled  at  the  prosperity  of  the 
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city  which  after  all  is  only  a  reflex  of  the  state's  success.  He 
commented  favorably  upon  Omaha's  rapid  recovery  from  the 
effects  of  the  tornado  which  occurred  three  years  ago  and  said 
that  one  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  his  administration  was  the 
unity  of  the  people  of  the  state  in  supporting  the  appropriation 
of  $100,000  for  the  relief  of  the  tornado  sufferers.  He  said  that  he 
had  never  received  a  single  complaint  about  the  appropriation 
and  he  felt  happy  because  of  the  changed  attitude  of  the  people 
as  contrasted  with  days  of  grasshopper  and  drouth  visitations 
when  many  persons  objected  to  helping  the  sufferers.  He  said  that 
these  changes  made  him  feel  that  as  a  people  we  have  pro- 
gressed and  that  blessed  as  we  now  are,  with  a  larger  share  of 
this  world's  goods,  we  are  more  generous  than  we  could  be  when 
the  state  was  young. 

While  a  private  institution  like  Creighton  must  be  handi- 
capped, he  said,  in  competition  with  institutions  enjoying  the 
taxing  power,  he  was  surprised  at  the  progress  which  had  been 
made  here  despite  the  competition  and  he  thought  the  day  was 
close  at  hand  when  those  citizens  of  the  state  who  had  amassed 
fortunes  would  take  a  pride  in  coming  to  the  support  of  private 
educational  institutions  if  for  no  other  reason  than  because  of 
the  conviction  that  in  this  manner  wealth  could  be  made  to  serve 
a  noble  purpose  and  the  welfare  of  the  state  could  be  safe- 
guarded. 

The  suggestion  is  timely  and  just  as  the  larger  educational 
institutions  of  the  east  have  been  enabled  through  the  support 
of  alumni  and  other  friends  to  develop  large  opportunities  for 
their  constantly  growing  student  body,  so  it  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  that  in  due  time  the  people  of  this  vicinity  will  realize 
that  moneys  left  with  the  University  in  trust  will  not  only  serve 
to  perpetuate  the  names  of  the  donors  but  will  secure  the  largest 
return  of  gratitude  from  the  beneficiaries  and  of  benefit  to  the 
state. 

The  University  has  been  growing  rapidly;  the  expense 
incident  to  its  maintenance  has  gone  forward  by  leaps  and 
bounds  and  its  constantly  growing  enrollment  necessitates  still 
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larger  expenditures.  Just  now  there  is  a  need  for  the  endowment 
of  chairs  in  the  professional  schools,  for  the  establishment  of 
loan  funds  and  scholarships  for  needy  students,  for  new  dor- 
mitories, new  buildings  to  house  the  professional  schools  and 
particularly  a  new  building  for  the  preparatory  department. 
The  students'  library  could  profitably  be  enlarged,  the  teaching 
equipment  enriched,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  useful  purposes 
await  the  charitable  action  of  those  of  our  citizens  who  have 
prospered  financially  and  who  appreciate  the  significance  of  a 
university's  opportunities  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  not 
so  much  of  the  individual  beneficiary  as  from  that  of  the  state 's 
welfare. 

May  the  Governor's  suggestion  bear  fruit  and  confirm  his 
opinion  that  with  the  growth  of  prosperity  in  Nebraska  there 
has  come  a  larger  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  keener  appre- 
ciation of  opportunity  for  serviceableness. 


*Wm.  F.  Rigge,  S.  J. 

FEBRUARY  30,  1712. 

Accustomed  as  we  have  been  all  our  lives,  and  our  fathers 
as  well  for  many  centuries,  to  give  the  month  of  February  28 
days  in  common  years  and  29  days  in  leap  years,  what  would  we 
say  to  such  a  date  as  February  30,  officially  ordered  as  such 
by  one  of  our  modern  enlightened  and  civilized  nations?  Yet, 
such  was  actually  the  fact  in  Sweden  in  1712.  The  reader  may 
be  interested  to  know  how  it  came  about. 

Those  among  us  who  know  anything  at  all  about  calendars, 
are  acquainted  with  the  terms,  "0.  S." — Old  Style,  and  "N.  S.'r 
— New  Style,  or  the  Julian  and  Gregorian  calendars.  When 
Julius  Caesar  came  into  power  in  Rome  shortly  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era,  he  found  the  calendar  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  confusion  and  subject  to  the  caprice  of  the  ruling  fac- 
tions. After  consulting  the  best  talent  he  could  find  in  the  em- 
pire, he  concluded  that  the  year  was  exactly  365%  days  long. 
As  fractions  of  a  day  were  out  of  the  question  in  a  calendar, 
since  they  would  oblige  us  to  begin  all  our  days  in  one  year  at 
midnight,  in  the  next  at  sunrise,  in  the  third  at  noon,  in  the  fourth 
at  sunset,  and  in  the  fifth  again  at  midnight,  and  so  on,  he  or- 
dered that  three  years  in  succession  should  each  consist  of  365 
days,  and  the  fourth  should  have  366.  This  system  in  which 
every  fourth  year  is  a  leap  year,  that  is,  has  one  day  more  than 
a  common  year,  is  called  the  Julian  calendar. 

Julius  Caesar  also  put  order  into  the  months.  He  gave  all 
the  odd  months,  that  is  January,  March,  May,  and  so  on,  31  days, 
and  all  the  even  months  30  days,  except  February,  which  was 
to  have  only  29  days  in  common  years  and  the  full  30  only  in 
leap  years.  This  was  surely  a  very  orderly  and  reasonable  ar- 
rangement, except  that  we  might  suggest  to  have  the  leap  year 
day  at  the  end  of  December  instead  of  at  the  end  of  February, 


♦Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy,  The  Creighton  University,  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences;  Director  of  the  Observatory. 
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that  is,  give  February  always  30  clays  and  December  ordinarily 

29  days,  but  30  in  leap  years.  But  Caesar  really  had  forestalled 
our  idea,  since  February  was  for  centuries  the  last  month  of 
the  year  and  March  its  first  month.  To  begin  the  year  with  the 
beginning  of  spring  was  surely  superior  to  our  method  of  be- 
ginning the  year  after  one-third  of  the  winter  season  has  passed. 

However,  Julius  Caesar  could  not  force  his  successors  to 
obey  his  orders.  Augustus  Caesar  thought  he  could  legislate  as 
well  as  his  uncle,  Julius.  While  he  kept  the  number  of  days  in  the 
years,  he  changed  those  of  some  of  the  months.  As  Julius  had 
changed  the  name  of  the  fifth  month  (our  seventh)  Quintilis,  to 
Julius,  our  July,  Augustus  appropriated  the  next  one,  Sextilis, 
and  called  it  by  his  own  name,  Augustus,  our  August.  This  may  be 
pardonable,  but  as  July  had  31  days  and  August,  an  even  month, 
only  30,  he  gave  August  31  days  by  filching  one  day  from  Feb- 
ruary. But  as  that  would  put  three  months  in  succession  with 
31  days,  that  is,  July,  August  and  September,  he  exchanged  the 

30  and  31  days  in  the  following  four  months,  thereby  giving 
us  our  present  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  arrangement.  As 
this  scheme  has  seven,  instead  of  six  months  with  31  days,  Feb- 
ruary must  be  content  with  only  28  in  ordinary  years  and  with 
29  in  leap  years,  and  thus  never  gets  30  like  many  of  the  other 
months.  This  arrangement  has  persisted  unchanged  for  1900 
years.  And  that  in  this  long  period  of  nineteen  centuries  there 
should  be  one  and  only  one  February  with  thirty  days,  and  that 
only  in  one  nation,  is  surely  odd,  and  enough  to  arouse  our  curi- 
osity as  to  how  it  happened.    Well,  we  are  coming  to  it. 

A  few  centuries  after  the  introduction  of  the  Julian  cal- 
endar, which  made  every  fourth  year  a  leap  year,  it  was  noticed 
that  the  Julian  year  of  365  days  and  6  hours  was  too  long  by 
11  minutes  and  15  seconds,  and  that  the  neglect  of  this  difference 
amounted  to  a  whole  day  in  133  years,  or  to  three  days  in  four 
centuries.  The  reform  of  this  error  was  discussed  for  many 
centuries.  With  characteristic  prudence  the  Roman  Pontiffs 
refused  to  correct  it  until  its  recurrence  had  been  securely 
provided  against.    It  was  only  in  1582  that  Gregory  XIII,  after 
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whom  our  calendar  is  now  called  the  Gregorian  calendar,  order- 
ed the  ten  days,  to  which  the  error  had  accumulated,  to  be  struck 
out  of  the  calendar  of  that  year,  by  calling  the  day  following 
October  4,  October  15,  and  by  dropping  three  leap  years  in  four 
centuries,  that  is,  by  making  all  years  ending  in  00,  such  as  1700, 
1800,  1900,  etc.,  common  years  of  365  days,  except  when  they 
were  divisible  by  400,  such  as  1600,  2000,  in  which  latter  case  they 
should  remain  leap  years  as  usual. 

The  Gregorian  calendar  was  accepted  at  once  by  all  the  Cath- 
olic nations  of  Europe.  But  the  Protestant  ones,  such  as  Ger- 
many, England,  and  the  northern  countries,  refused  to  adopt  it. 
The  consequence  may  be  imagined,  great  misunderstanding  and 
confusion  in  regard  to  dates.  This  persisted  for  a  century  or 
more.  As  the  year  1700  was  approaching  it  was  to  be  a  common 
year  of  365  days  according  to  the  Gregorian  calendar,  and  a 
leap  year  according  to  the  old  Julian  calendar.  This  would 
increase  the  difference  of  the  calendars  to  eleven  days,  the  year 
1800  would  make  it  twelve,  and  the  year  1900  thirteen  days. 

Things  were  becoming  intolerable.  As  the  Gregorian  cal- 
endar was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  correct  one,  was 
actually  in  use  by  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  was  sure 
to  be  eventually  adopted  by  the  whole  world,  it  was  certainly 
the  better  policy  to  make  the  change,  the  sooner  the  better. 
Sweden  was  willing  to  adopt  the  Gregorian  reform,  but  did  not 
like  dropping  ten  or  eleven  days  wholesale  from  its  calendar. 
It  bethought  itself  therefore  of  another  expedient.  It  proposed 
to  drop  the  ten  or  eleven  days  one  at  a  time,  by  suppressing  as 
many  leap  years.  Accordingly  it  made  1700  a  common  year  by 
giving  February  only  28  days  that  year.  It  intended  to  do  the 
same  in  1704, 1708,  and  so  on  until  1744,  which  would  be  the  first 
leap  year  in  its  calendar  since  1696.  It  would  thus  gradually, 
instead  of  suddenly,  introduce  the  Gregorian  calendar. 

But  after  dropping  the  29th  of  February  in  1700,  Sweden 
became  painfully  aware  of  the  awkward  fact  that  it  had  a  third 
calendar  altogether  peculiar  to  itself,  which  was  neither  Old 
Style  nor  New  Style.    In  four  years  more  it  would  have  another 
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calendar  again,  and  again  another  in  another  four  years.  Forty- 
four  years  of  "confusion  worse  confounded"  were  looming  up 
gloomily  before  it.  And  even  after  that  long  disorderly  period 
would  be  over,  it  would  have  the  Catholic  calendar  differing 
eleven  days  from  that  of  its  Protestant  friends. 

King  Charles  XII  then  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands. 
He  thought  that  things  were  bad  enough  as  they  were,  and  should 
not  be  made  worse  every  four  years  by  introducing  eleven  dif- 
ferent calendars  in  succession  into  the  kingdom.  He  therefore 
called  a  halt  in  this  calendar-making,  and  ordered  the  Swedish 
calendar  to  remain  as  it  was,  and  the  years  1704,  1708,  and  so 
forth,  to  be  leap  years  as  of  old. 

While  this  order  was  possibly  the  least  of  the  many  evils,  it 
held  out  however  no  prospect  whatsoever  of  relief,  so  that  the 
Swedish  calendar  remained  to  be  neither  fish  nor  flesh,  neither 
Gregorian  nor  Julian,  and  altogether  unique  among  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

After  ten  years  of  this  unreasonable  confusion  Charles 
XII  again  acted  without  counsel  and  ordered  a  return  to  the  old 
and  nearer  calendar,  the  Julian.  As  a  day  had  been  omitted  by 
dropping  February  29,  1700,  he  commanded  that  an  extra  day 
should  be  introduced  after  February  29,  1712.  And  in  spite  of 
the  universal  protest  of  the  nation,  the  king's  order  went  into 
effect.  And  this  is  how  it  happened  that  there  was  one  and  only 
one  February  30  during  the  nineteen  centuries  that  had  rolled 
by  since  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar.  Sweden  thus  returned  to 
the  Old  Style  in  company  with  its  northern  neighbors.  But 
when  England  finally  yielded  in  1752  and  adopted  the  Gregorian 
calendar  by  ordering  the  day  after  September  2  to  be  September 
14  for  that  year,  Sweden  followed  its  example  the  year  after. 
This  closes  its  history  of  calendar  making  and  our  article. 


The  University  of  Missouri  will  drop  out  of  the  Texas- 
Missouri-Colorado  Debating  League  after  this  year  on  account 
of  lack  of  funds. 


The  University  of  Iowa  College  of  Pharmacy  has  under- 
taken the  manufacture  of  aspirin  for  use  in  the  University 
hospital  because  of  scarcity  in  this  drug  on  account  of  the  war. 


On  January  7th,  $675,000  had  been  subscribed  for  the  new 
million  dollar  University  of  Michigan  Union  Building.  The  con- 
tributors number  about  eight  thousand  persons,  including  alum- 
ni, students,  former  students  and  friends  of  the  university.  The 
managers  expect  to  have  the  entire  sum  raised  by  next  spring. 


Under  a  new  ruling  in  the  Liberal  Arts  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  for  every  week  or  fraction  of  a  week  "that  is 
cut ' '  by  a  student  the  credit  will  be  reduced  one-tenth. 


The  senior  class  of  the  University  of  California  is  consid- 
ering what  form  their  contribution  to  the  University  on  gradua- 
tion shall  take. 


The  University  of  California  is  at  present  constructing 
several  buildings  on  the  strength  of  the  $1,800,000  fund  voted  at 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature. 


The  recently  adopted  resolution  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Professors  on  Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure 
has  caused  no  end  of  discussion  in  college  and  university  pub- 
lications. 
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A  bill  is  now  pending  before  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
giving  college  military  organizations  the  right  to  carry  arms  and 
parade  with  them  in  public. 


Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordon  of  Stanford  delivered  an 
address  lately  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  there  are  too 
many  "low  brows' '  in  American  universities — students  who  are 
one  degree  removed  from  the  "rough  neck"  class  and  who  have 
little  of  the  finer  sensibilities  in  their  natures  and  are  incapable 
of  appreciating  anything  good,  whether  it  be  good  literature, 
good  music,  good  painting  or  good  men.  He  also  criticised  what 
he  called  the  "high  brows,' '  who  though  less  numerous  are 
equally  objectionable. 


The  University  of  Michigan  has  decided  to  establish  a  chair 
of  Military  Science  in  charge  of  a  United  States  army  officer. 
Training  will  not  be  compulsory. 


During  the  past  ten  years  nineteen  new  buildings  have  been 
erected  at  Princeton  University  at  a  cost  of  $4,157,080. 


Prizes  aggregating  a  thousand  dollars  are  offered  for  mil- 
itary drill  at  the  Ohio  State  University. 


Members  of  the  sophomore  class  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  have  been  taxed  $300.00  for  damages  done  to  the 
dormitories  in  the  recent  poster  fight. 


Among  the  peculiar  methods  of  earning  money  used  by 
Harvard  University  students  during  the  past  year  is  that  of 
blood  transfusion.  Twelve  men  submitted  to  the  operation, 
each  one  receiving  ten  dollars. 


Six  hundred  graduates  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
are  said  to  be  actually  engaged  in  the  European  war. 
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Stanford  has  raised  its  entrance  requirements  and  thereby 
limited  the  number  of  students  who  may  matriculate  each  year. 
Of  the  550  students  who  are  expected  to  apply  next  fall  for  ad- 
mission one  hundred  will  probably  be  rejected. 


Arrangements  are  being  made  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan to  provide  better  housing  accommodations  for  the  six  thous- 
and students  in  attendance.  The  plan  contemplated  includes  an 
approved  list  of  rooming  and  boarding  houses,  no  student  to 
be  allowed  to  register  in  the  university  unless  he  lives  in  one 
of  these  houses.  A  uniform  lease  approved  by  the  university  is 
to  be  used  by  the  students  when  engaging  rooms  for  the  year. 


During  the  years  1905  to  1915  the  attendance  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  has  increased  by  2,163  students ;  Columbia, 
7,133;  California,  6,924;  Pennsylvania,  3,873;  New  York,  3,744; 
Wisconsin,  3,727;  Chicago,  3,411;  Ohio  State,  3,394;  Illinois, 
2,515;  Cornell,  2,480;  Texas,  2,382.  In  many  instances  the  in- 
crease is  represented  by  summer  session  attendance.  In  the 
number  of  college  undergraduates  California  leads  with  1,294 
men  and  2,023  women,  followed  by  Harvard  with  2,516  men  and 
653  women.  Michigan  leads  in  engineering  with  1,498  students, 
Cornell  being  second  with  1,347,  Illinois  third  with  1,148  and 
Yale  fourth  with  1,039.  New  York  University  has  the  largest 
medical  school,  509  students  being  enrolled.  Michigan  is  second 
with  378;  California  has  373;  Johns  Hopkins,  371;  Tulane,  350; 
Harvard  and  Pennsylvania  each  340.  In  summer  attendance 
Columbia  leads  with  5,961  students ;  Chicago  has  a  summer  at- 
tendance of  4,369 ;  Wisconsin,  2,780.  Michigan  law  school  shows 
a  loss  of  about  50  students,  due  to  a  new  requirement  of  two, 
years  of  college  work  instead  of  the  previous  requirement  of 
one  year. 


A  course  in  play  writing  has  been  introduced  into  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota. 
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The  University  of  Texas  is  planning-  a  course  in  domestic 
science  for  the  men  students. 


A  college  church  which  will  cost  $70,000  and  will  be  open 
to  members  of  all  creeds  is  being  built  at  the  Iowa  State  College. 


Thirty-five  per  cent  of  those  registered  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  have  earned  a  part  or  all  of  their  expenses  during  the 
past  year. 


A  new  ruling  providing  that  all  students,  in  whatever  courses, 
who  persist  in  the  use  of  incorrect  English  will  be  assigned  to 
a  special  course  in  grammar,  has  gone  into  effect  at  Harvard 
and  Colgate. 


By  a  recent  ruling  at  the  Texas  University,  members  of 
college  publications  will  be  suitably  rewarded  for  their  services. 
Editors  are  to  receive  gold  medals,  associates  silver  and  re- 
porters bronze. 


A  gift  of  $150,000  to  be  used  for  the  proposed  administra- 
tion building  at  Wellesley  college  has  recently  been  made  by  a 
former  student  of  the  college.  This  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  gifts  ever  made  to  her  Alma  Mater  by  an  ex-student 
of  a  college  for  women. 


The  University  of  Colorado  is  to  install  a  new  system  of  de- 
bate try  outs  this  year.  Each  debator  will  have  to  depend  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  question  and  partly  on  his  ability  to  make  ex- 
temporaneous speeches,  as  he  will  not  know  on  which  side  of 
the  question  he  is  to  speak  until  he  stands  on  the  platform. 


A  department  of  boxing,  the  object  of  which  is  to  teach 
scientific  self-defense  and  not  prize  fighting,  has  been  installed 
at  Boston  Tech.  The  institution  will  try  to  arrange  meets  with 
the  other  colleges. 
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In  the  University  of  Montana,  titles  of  dean,  doctor  and 
professor  will  hereafter  be  omitted. 


The  athletic  association  of  Columbia  University  awarded  a 
'varsity  letter  to  the  leader  of  the  student  band. 


At  the  University  of  Kansas,  the  expenses  of  the  Junior 
Prom  are  paid  by  the  women  as  well  as  the  men. 


The  Military  Training  Camps  Association  of  the  United 
States  has  sent  out  the  following  circular : 

The  Military  Training  Camps  Association  of  the  United 
States  is  an  organization  formed  by  the  merger  in  January  1916, 
of  the  Students'  and  the  Business  Men's  organizations  which 
had  camps  last  summer  at  Plattsburgh,  Ludington,  Fort  Sher- 
idan, and  at  other  places  under  the  direction  of  the  War  De- 
partment. President  Henry  Sturgis  Drinker  of  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  governing  committee 
of  the  Association,  J.  L.  Derby  of  New  York,  treasurer;  Gren- 
ville  Clark  of  New  York,  secretary,  and  D.  K.  Jay  of  New  York, 
executive  secretary.  The  joint  organization  will  continue  to 
have,  from  the  educational  standpoint,  the  advice  of  the  uni- 
versity presidents'  advisory  committee,  which  co-operated  in 
the  students '  training  camps  movement. 

Plans  for  the  camps  next  summer  are  being  worked  out 
by  the  Association,  which  has  established  its  main  office  at  31 
Nassua  Street,  New  York,  with  other  branches  at  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Chicago  and  other  points. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  Summer  Military  Train- 
ing Camps  for  Students  were  instituted  in  the  summer  of  1913, 
and  were  held  in  the  East  at  Gettysburg,  and  in  the  West  at  the 
Presidio  of  Monterey,  California.  These  were  followed  by 
students '  camps  in  the  summer  of  1914  at  Burlington,  Vermont, 
Ludington,  Michigan,  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  and  Presidio 
of  Moneterey,  California,  and  in  the  summer  of  1915  by  students ' 
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camps  at  Plattsburgh,  New  York,  Ludington,  Michigan,  and  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California. 

In  1915  camps  were  established  for  Business  Men  at  various 
points,  the  one  held  at  Plattsburgh  following  the  students' 
camps,  being  the  largest. 

During  the  past  autumn  committees  representing  the  stu- 
dents' and  the  business  men's  organizations,  and  the  advisory 
committee  of  university  presidents,  have  been  in  conference 
as  to  the  advisibility  of  the  formation  of  a  joint  organization, 
with  the  result  that  the  students'  and  business  men's  organiza- 
tions have  been  merged,  forming  The  Military  Training  Camps 
Association  of  the  United  States,  to  be  managed  by  a  govern- 
ing committee  composed  of  representatives  from  the  advisory 
committee  of  university  presidents,  from  the  business  men's 
camps,  held  at  Plattsburgh,  and  Fort  Sheridan,  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  from  the  students '  camps. 

The  university  presidents  on  this  governing  committee  are : 
President  Hibben,  Princeton  University  (chairman  of  presi- 
dent's advisory  committee  on  student  camps) ;  President  Lowell, 
Harvard  University ;  President  Hadley,  Yale  University ;  Presi- 
dent Schurman,  Cornell  University;  President  James,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois;  President  Wheeler,  University  of  California; 
President  Denny,  University  of  Alabama,  and  President  Drink- 
er, Lehigh  University,  (secretary  of  presidents'  advisory  com- 
mittee). 

The  advisory  committee  of  university  presidents  on  the 
students '  camps  of  which  the  above  eight  presidents  are  members 
is  composed  of  President  Hibben  of  Princeton,  chairman ;  Presi- 
dent Lowell  of  Harvard,  President  Hadley  of  Yale,  President 
Finley  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  President 
Hutchins  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Superintendent  E.  W. 
Nichols  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  President  Wheeler  of 
the  University  of  California,  President  Schurman  of  Cornell 
University,  President  James  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Chancellor  Kirkland  of  Vanderbilt  University,  President  Hum- 
phreys of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  President  Gar- 
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field  of  Williams  College,  President  Denny  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  and  President  Drinker  of  Lehigh  University,  secretary. 

The  Training  Camps  Association  has  established  a  per- 
manent office  at  31  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  and  a  large  clerical 
force  is  now  card-cataloging  the  names  of  all  who  attended  the 
business  men's  camps  and  the  students'  camps  heretofore  held, 
and  the  names  of  all  University  and  College  alumni  and  stu- 
dents throughout  the  country  so  far  as  they  can  be  obtained 
from  college  catalogs  and  alumni  registers,  and  the  names  of  all 
others  who  may  apply  for  enrollment  in  the  camps  for  next 
summer,  including  students  in  the  graduating  classes  of  high 
schools,  and  other  schools  rated  as  such,  and  the  graduates  of 
the  same.  When  these  catalogs  are  completed,  full  informa- 
tion will  be  sent  out  to  all  persons  interested  as  to  the  camps 
to  be  held  next  summer  with  enrollment  blanks  to  be  signed  by 
those  desiring  to  attend.  The  present  membership  of  the  asso- 
ciation composed  of  all  men  who  have  attended  these  camps 
for  the  last  three  summers,  numbers  about  4,100  men,  and  the 
indications  are  that  the  enrollment  for  the  coming  summer  will 
run  up  into  many  thousands. 

The  camps  are  essentially  democratic  and  are  open  to  all 
applicants  of  good  moral  character,  physically  qualified. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  The  Military  Training 
Camps  Association,  31  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Mr.  John  H.  Hansen  of  St. 
Cloud,  Minnesota,  a  junior  in  the 
College  of  Law,  was  found  dead 
in  the  bath  tub  in  his  apartment 
at  the  Clarinda  on  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon, February  16th.  The 
cause  of  his  death  was  electro- 
cution, caused  by  an  electric  cur- 
rent which  was  at  the  time  being 
used  to  operate  a  vibrator,  the 
supposition  being  that  Mr.  Hansen, 
not  realizing  his  danger,  used  the 
vibrator  while  sitting  with  his 
feet  in  the  water. 

The  body  was  sent  to  St.  Cloud 
on  Thursday  evening,  and  inter- 
ment made  the  next  day.  The  body 
was  accompanied  to  St.  Cloud  by 
John  A.  Ryan,  a  room-mate  of  Mr. 
Hansen,  and  by  J.  E.  Fitzgerald, 
also  a  member  of  the  Junior  class. 

The  Junior  classes  were  sus- 
pended on  Thursday  morning  and 
Mr.  Hansen's  class-mates  accom- 
panied the  body  to  the  train. 

His  death,  coming  with  such 
tragic  suddenness,  cast  a  deep 
gloom  over  the  student  body,  par- 
ticularly because  of  the  high  es- 
teem in  which  the  deceased  was 
held  in  the  University.  He  had 
been  earning  his  own  way  through 
school  and  by  his  courtesy,  stud- 
ious habits,  self-reliance  and  high 
ideals  had  endeared  himself  to  all 
with  whom  he  came  into  contact. 


Out  of  respect  for  his  memory  the 
seat  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
occupy  in  the  Junior  class  room 
will  remain  vacant  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year. 


Mr.  H.  J.  Reardon,  Ph.  G.  1911, 
has  purchased  a  drug  store  at 
Humphrey,  Nebraska,  which  he 
will  operate  personally. 


Professor  Charles  F.  Crowley  of 
the  College  of  Medicine,  has  been 
honored  with  an  appointment  sug- 
gested by  President  Wilson.  A  re- 
cent letter  from  President  Charles 
H.  Herty,  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society  informed  the  Doctor 
that  he  had  been  nominated  as  the 
society's  representative  for  the 
state  of  Nebraska  in  the  national 
organization  for  industrial  prepar- 
edness. Doctor  Crowley  has  ac- 
cepted. Some  time  ago  President 
Wilson  asked  for  appointments  by 
each  of  the  national  societies  of 
mechanical,  electrical  and  civil 
engineers,  one  from  each  state.  The 
appointees  will  serve  as  a  board 
of  directors  in  each  state  to  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  Navy 
Consulting  Board  in  the  collection 
of  data  for  use  in  organizing  the 
manufacturing  resources  of  the 
country  for  public  service  in  case 
of  an  emergency. 
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On  Wednesday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  the  'Varsity  Glee  Club 
held  a  banquet  in  the  Rathskeller 
of  the  Henshaw  Hotel,  with  Dr. 
L.  B.  Bushman,  president  of  the 
Club,  acting  as  toastmaster.  The 
evening  was  spent  pleasantly  with 
music  and  speeches.  The  Club 
sang  at  a  party  given  by  the  Elks 
on  the  evening  of  March  3rd. 


The  method  of  conducting  the 
sessions  of  the  Model  House,  or 
miniature  legislature  assembly, 
maintained  by  the  College  of  Law 
will  differ  somewhat  next  year. 
Instead  of  electing  officers  at  the 
opening  of  the  1916-17  session  the 
officers  are  to  be  elected  before 
the  close  of  the  current  school  year 
in  order  that  they  may  provide  for 
the  details  of  the  session  prior  to 
the  opening  of  school.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  present  junior  class 
are  to  utilize  the  summer  vacation 
in  the  preparation  of  bills  for  pre- 
sentation at  the  opening  of  the 
next  school  year  and  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  first  meeting  is 
held  a  calendar  will  be  prepared 
and  posted  showing  the  bills 
which  will  be  the  special  order  of 
the  day  on  each  of  the  first  sem- 
ester meetings.  Three  men  will 
be  appointed  to  support  and  three 
to  oppose  these  bills  on  the  floor 
of  the  house  and  at  the  completion 
of  their  debate  the  questions  will 
be  thrown  open  to  the  general 
membership. 

A  new  committee  on  rules  is  to 
be  appointed  by  the  in-coming 
officers  and  the  rules  of  the  house 


will  be  revised  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  of  the  last  two  years. 
The  session  of  the  house  which 
recently  closed  has  been  the  most 
successful  since  the  work  was  un- 
dertaken and  gives  promise  of  a 
year  prolific  of  benefit  to  all  of 
the  students  of  the  schol.  The 
Model  House  is  superior  to  the 
ordinary  debating  society  because 
it  affords  an  opportunity  not  only 
to  learn  how  to  debate  but  it  also 
gives  a  great  deal  of  training  in 
parliamentary  practice  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  conduct  of  a  law-mak- 
ing body. 


Hon.  Joseph  Scott,  a  prominent 
attorney  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, will  be  the  principal  speak- 
er at  the  Commencement  exercises 
which  will  be  held  on  the  evening 
of  April  29th  at  the  Brandeis 
Theatre.  Mr.  Scott  is  a  speaker 
of  more  than  usual  ability  and  the 
many  friends  of  the  institution 
look  forward  with  keen  interest 
to  his  appearance. 


Mr.  Joseph  Burke  Egan,  A.  B., 
'99,  who  for  several  years  has  been 
head  of  one  of  the  large  public 
schools  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
has  recently  been  made  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  newly  established  mag- 
azine published  by  the  Boston 
School  Board  and  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Boston  public 
schools.  The  magazine  is  attract- 
ively issued  and  will  doubtless  be 
a  welcome  visitor  wherever  it  ap- 
pears. Mr.  Egan  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  literary  work  since  leaving 
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Omaha  and  is  thoroughly  equipped 
because  of  his  talent  and  experi- 
ence to  conduct  a  high  grade  edu- 
cational publication.  His  many 
friends  among  the  Creighton 
Alumni  wish  him  unlimited  suc- 
cess. 


Three  graduates  of  the  College 
of  Law  are  candidates  for  county 
attorney  of  Holt  County,  Nebras- 
ka, namely :  Hugh  J.  Boyle,  Ferd- 
inand M.  Ward  and  Lawrence 
Chapman. 


The  Dental  College  library  has 
been  moved  from  the  faculty  room 
to  the  large  reading  room  on  the 
second  floor  where  the  students 
will  have  an  opportunity  from 
eight  a.  m.  to  eight  p.  m.  to  con- 
sult the  rapidly  growing  collection 
of  books. 

The  Northwestern  University 
Dental  School,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Dr.  Wm.  Bebb,  has  donated 
twenty-five  volumes  of  dental  mag- 
azines to  our  library.  The  dona- 
tions are,  The  Dental  Review,  11 
volumes;  Dental  Digest,  four  vol- 
umes; Items  of  Interest,  four  vol- 
umes; Dental  Summary,  two  vol- 
umes; and  Dental  Register,  four 
volumes. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Woolm  of  Gordon  was 
a  recent  visitor  at  the  College,  and 
on  his  return  home  he  shipped  us 
a  box  of  journals.  The  Billings 
Dental  Supply  Co.  sent  us  two 
large  bundles  of  Journals.  Dona- 
tions of  this  kind  are  very  much 
appreciated;  also  specimens  of 
teeth,  skulls,  models,  instruments, 


pictures  or  anything  pertaining  to 
dentistry  that  would  be  of  inter- 
est in  the  museum.  The  alumni 
are  especially  requested  to  send 
material  to  help  build  up  this  de- 
partment. Each  man  will  be  prop- 
erly credited  for  any  thing  he 
does  or  sends  in. 

The  manufacturers  have  been 
very  generous  in  supplying  the 
Senior  class  and  the  faculty  with 
samples  of  Borolyptol  and  Pro- 
phylactic tooth  brushes. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Senior 
Dental  Society  held  in  January  a 
very  interesting  lecture  on  Radio- 
graphy was  given  by  Dr.  James 
A.  Graham.  Fred  Schaefer,  a 
member  of  the  society,  read  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  Impacted  Third 
Molars,  which  was  followed  by  a 
discussion  by  Drs.  Shearer  and 
Bruening. 

On  February  3rd  the  Dental  So- 
ciety was  honored  by  Dr.  A.  0. 
Hunt,  formerly  Dean  of  Iowa 
State  University  and  the  Omaha 
Dental  Colleges,  who  gave  a  very 
profitable  talk  on  Ethics  in  Den- 
tistry. Francis  Patrick  J.  Meany 
read  an  excellent  paper  on  Dental 
Castings,  which  was  discussed  by 
Dr.  Despecher. 

Carroll  Silvernail  read  an  in- 
teresting paper  entitled,  "Diffi- 
culties Encountered  in  the  Clinic." 
Meetings  are  held  every  first  and 
third  Thursdays,  which  members 
of  the  alumni  and  the  faculty  are 
invited  to  attend.  The  last  meet- 
ing was  March  2nd,  at  which  Dr. 
Charles  McMartin  of  the  College 
of  Medicine  gave  a  lecture.  C.  E. 
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Davis  read  a  paper  on  Nitrous 
Oxide,  and  F.  R.  Simm  one  on 
Dental  Diseases  and  their  Relation 
to  General  Medicine. 

Walter  F.  Leonard,  D.  D.  S., 
'15,  was  married  to  Miss  Cecelia 
Seifert  of  Lamberton,  Minnesota, 
January  8th.  They  will  make  their 
home  at  Columbus,  Nebraska. 

Robert  Cole,  D.  D.  S.,  13,  of 
Peru,  Nebraska,  visited  the  col- 
lege during  February. 

Chas.  F.  Adams,  D.  D.  S.,  '15, 
of  North  Platte,  Nebraska,  was 
called  to  Omaha  January  17th  by 
the  sudden  death  of  his  mother. 
The  funeral  was  held  at  the  old 
home  in  Logan,  Iowa,  on  January 
19th,  the  eighteenth  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Dr.  Adams'  father. 


On  Friday  evening,  February 
18th,  the  Nebraska  Intercollegiate 
Oratorical  Contest  was  held  at  the 
University  auditorium,  and  Elmer 
L.  Barr  of  Creighton  won  first 
place,  the  subject  of  his  oration 
being  "Preparedness."  Mr.  O.  E. 
Johnson  of  Cotner  University 
ranked  second  with  an  oration  on 
"The  Heir  Apparent/'  The  fol- 
lowing three  speakers  tied  for 
third  place :  Mr.  Dean  Fales  of 
Bellevue,  whose  subject  was  "The 
Peril ; "  Mr.  G.  J.  Weber,  York  Col- 
lege, who  spoke  on  ' '  The  American 
Citizen,"  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Koester  of 
Doane  College,  whose  oration  was 
entitled,  "Greater  America  and 
Greater  Americans."  Fourth  place 
was  won  by  Mr.  L.  D.  Waldorf  of 
Wesleyan  University  whose  sub- 
ject was  "When  Strife  Ceases." 


The  officers  of  the  association 
for  the  current  year  are:  Presi- 
dent, James  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  Creigh- 
ton University;  vice  president,  J. 
D.  Hughes,  Cotner  University ;  sec- 
retary-treasurer, Paul  W.  Cum- 
mings,  Bellevue  College.  The 
judges  of  the  contest  were  Messrs. 
J.  P.  Anderson  of  Ashland,  Ne- 
braska, J.  M.  Galvin,  J.  E.  Mar- 
shall, W.  H.  Kilpack,  and  C.  E. 
Swanson  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

On  Friday  afternoon  the  visiting 
speakers  and  delegates  were  en- 
tertained by  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  next  contest  will  be 
held  in  1917  at  Cotner  University. 

Mr.  Barr  will  represent  the 
state  of  Nebraska  at  the  Interstate 
Intercollegiate  Oratorical  Contest 
which  will  be  held  later  in  the 
year. 


The  report  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Dental  Examiners, 
which  has  just  been  issued,  con- 
tains some  interesting  information 
relative  to  the  State  Board  exam- 
inations. It  lists  58  dental  colleges 
in  the  United  States,  and  tabulates 
the  results  of  the  examinations  of 
their  graduates  during  the  last 
six  years.  The  average  per  cent 
of  failure  is  16.2%.  Of  all  the 
colleges  which  presented  at  least 
100  graduates  to  be  examined,  the 
smallest  percentage  of  failures, 
3.1%  is  recorded  for  Creighton. 
120  Creighton  graduates  were  ex- 
amined and  only  four  failed  on 
their  first  trial. 

The  honor  roll  of  the  larger  col- 
leges with  percentages  of  failure 
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is  as  follows:  Creighton  Univer- 
sity, 3.1 ;  Washington  University, 
3.2;  University  of  Michigan,  3.3; 
Ohio  State  University,  3.8;  Tufts 
College  5.4;  University  of  Iowa 
6.6. 


A  chapter  of  Omicron  Kappa 
Upsilon,  a  new  non-secret  fratern- 
ity, will  soon  be  organized  in  con- 
nection with  the  dental  college. 
The  movement  for  this  organiza- 
tion was  started  by  the  North- 
western University  Dental  School 
about  a  year  ago,  and  after  tenta- 
tive plans  had  been  worked  out 
nine  other  colleges  were  asked  to 
participate,  Creighton  being  one 
of  the  number.  Membership  in 
this  fraternity  may  be  gained  only 
by  a  high  record  in  scholarship. 
It  is  open  to  all  students  but  not 
more  than  12  per  cent  of  each 
graduating  class  may  be  elected. 
Grades  throughout  the  entire 
course,  as  well  as  character  and 
conduct  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  selection  of  grad- 
uates upon  whom  this  honor  is  to 
be  conferred.  The  emblem  of  the 
fraternity  will  be  in  the  form  of 
a  key,  with  the  Greek  letters  and 
the  date  of  organization  on  one 
side  and  the  name  of  the  member, 
the  school  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated and  the  year  of  graduation 
on  the  other: 


A  local  chapter,  Phi  Epsilon,  of 
the  Phi  Chi  National  Medical 
Fraternity,  was  recently  organized 
at  the  Creighton  College  of  Med- 
icine.    The  chapter  was  installed 


by  Dr.  Louis  Moon  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  National  Officer  of  the 
fraternity  which  has  chapters  in 
forty-three  colleges  in  the  United 
States.  The  head  of  the  local  chap- 
ter is  Mr.  R.  S.  Johnston,  whose 
title  is  that  of  Presiding  Senior. 
The  Presiding  Junior  is  Mr.  L. 
Leibert.  The  other  officers  are 
Messrs.  W.  B.  Phillips,  treasurer; 
Maurice  Howard,  secretary ;  James 
Monse,  sentinel;  James  O'Connor, 
guard;  Frank  Heacock,  historian. 
The  members  of  the  fraternity  are  : 
Thomas  0 'Toole,  Frank  Heacock, 
Ernest  Landgraf ,  Harvey  Johnson, 
John  0  'Connell,  John  Carroll,  Eric 
Gambee,  Guy  Philbrick,  Grove 
Baldwin,  James  O'Connor,  John 
Leibert,  Robert  Kirschman,  Dr. 
Louis  Moon,  Roy  Leibee,  John 
Mounse,  Wallace  Phillips,  William 
Cross,  Earl  Connolly,  Charles 
Zimmerer,  Dr.  Albert  Key,  Dr.  J. 
E.  Carey,  Paul  Gillespie,  Edward 
Lichty,  Maurice  Howard,  George 
Marshall,  Thomas  Torpy,  Harry 
Sullivan,  Jack  Williams,  Norman 
Haverly,  Frank  Lovely,  Barney 
Kulokofsky. 

Headquarters  for  the  present 
are  in  the  Lyric  Building  at  19th 
and  Farnam  streets.  Later  the 
Chapter  expects  to  operate  a 
Chapter  House  where  the  members 
will  live  while  in  school. 


Hon.  James  P.  English,  Pro- 
fessor of  Criminal  Procedure,  at 
the  College  of  Law,  died  at  his 
late  residence,  525  South  31st 
street,  Omaha,  on  Sunday  even- 
ing  February   20th,    after   a   six 
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weeks'  illness.  His  funeral  was 
held  on  Wednesday  morning,  Feb- 
ruary 23rd,  from  St.  Peter's 
church,  interment  being  at  Holy 
Sepulcher  Cemetery. 

The  body  lay  in  state  at  the 
Judge's  late  residence  from  Tues- 
day evening  until  nine  o'clock 
Wednesday  morning,  and  was 
watched  by  a  guard  of  honor  of 
Fourth  Degree  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus. The  casket  was  covered  with 
flowers  and  the  walls  of  the  parlor 
in  which  the  body  lay  were  lined 
from  floor  to  ceiling  with  floral 
tributes  of  the  Judge's  many 
friends.  Delegations  from  the  vari- 
ous organizations  to  which  the 
Judge  belonged,  city,  county  and 
state  officials  and  friends  innum- 
erable thronged  the  home  of  the 
deceased  on  Tuesday,  and  followed 
the  remains  to  the  grave  on 
Wednesday. 

Following  were  the  pallbearers ; 
J.  A.  C.  Kennedy,  Paul  Steinwend- 
er,  Louis  J.  Piatti,  T.  P.  Redmond, 
W.  J.  Coad,  A.  G.  Ellick,  Edward 
T.  Welch,  George  A.  Magney. 

Honorary  pallbearers :  Judge 
Willis  G.  Sears,  Judge  A.  C.  Troup, 
Judge  Lee  S.  Estelle,  Judge  Bryce 
Crawford,  William  T.  Dinneen, 
Thomas  J.  Fitzmorris,  J.  J.  0  'Con- 
nor, I.  Sibbernsen,  James  B.  Kel- 
kenney,  William  Baird,  A.  L.  Sut- 
ton, Frank  Boyd,  James  W.  Mur- 
phy, Judge  Charles  Leslie,  Judge 
William  A.  Redick,  Judge  George 
A.  Day,  John  J.  Sullivan,  M.  R. 
Murphy,  W.  J.  Fawcett,  T.  J. 
Mahoney,   C.   J.   Smyth,   William 


F.  Gurley,  John  F.  Stout,  T.  F. 
Quinlan,  Dan  B.  Butler. 

Judge  English  was  born  in 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  on  September 
12,  1859.  After  receiving  a  com- 
mon school  education,  he  read 
law  in  a  law  office  at  Racine,  Wis- 
consin. In  1880  he  came  to  Omaha 
and  for  some  time  was  in  the  office 
of  James  M.  Woolworth.  Later 
he  becames  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Hall,  McCullough  and  English.. 
In  1903  he  was  elected  county  at- 
torney of  Douglas  County  and 
served  two  years.  In  1907  he  was 
re-elected  and  served  for  three  suc- 
cessive terms,  or  six  years.  After 
retiring  from  the  county  at- 
torney's office  he  engaged  in  pri- 
vate practice  until  he  was  appoint- 
ed three  years  ago  by  Governor 
Morehead  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Judge 
Howard  Kennedy.  Judge  Eng- 
lish served  the  unexpired  term  of 
Judge  Kennedy  and  was  re-elected 
to  the  position  by  the  people  in  the 
fall. 

Besides  his  widow,  eleven  chil- 
dren survive  the  late  Judge. 

The  district  court  adjourned 
Wednesday  morning  in  honor  of 
the  deceased  jurist,  and  the  judges 
attended  the  funeral  in  a  body.  St. 
Peter's  church  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing and  hundreds  of  people 
were  unable  to  gain  admission. 


Six  men  of  the  fourth  high  class 
at  the  College  of  Arts  who  have 
been  selected  by  a  series  of  elimin- 
ation contests  will  hold  a  debate 
at  the  University  auditorium  some 
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time  in  March  on  the  question  of 
Preparedness.  The  speakers  will 
be  Philip  Cogley,  R.  Wilson  and 
L.  Hannow  on  the  affirmative  and 
L.  Doran,  G.  Boland,  and  E.  Car- 
roll on  the  negative.  A  prize  will 
be  given  the  best  speaker  and 
also  to  the  winning  side. 


Prof.  Bock,  director  of  the 
'Varsity  Glee  Club,  is  trying  out 
the  voices  of  all  the  students  in 
the  College  of  Arts  with  a  view  to 
giving  special  instruction  in  con- 
cert singing. 


Alpha  Alpha  chapter  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Phi  fraternity  of  the 
College  of  Medicine  held  its  an- 
nual dance  at  Chambers  Academy 
on  Friday  evening,  February  25, 
with  a  large  number  of  friends 
and  members  present. 


Coach  Tommy  Mills,  who  has  had 
considerable  training  along  dra- 
matic and  elocution  lines,  has  been 
appointed  to  direct  the  dramatic 
work  of  the  fourth  high  class  at 
the  College  of  Arts. 


Bryan  Senate  of  Delta  Theta 
Phi  legal  fraternity  gave  a  ban- 
quet on  Thursday  evening.  Feb- 
ruary 28  at  the  Hotel  Loyal  in 
honor  of  the  incoming  members. 
Twenty-nine  active  and  alumni 
members  were  present.  F.  A.  Bar- 
rett of  the  class  of  1916  acted  as 
toastmaster.  The  following  new 
members  were  initiated  into  the 
fraternity:  Walter  M.  Campbell, 
O'Neill,     Nebraska;     Robert     J. 


Craren,  Omaha;  W.  W.  Short, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa ;  W.  W.  Pat- 
ton,  Marshalltown,  Iowa;  Arthur 
W.  Spence,  Omaha ;  G.  Hallie  Mc- 
Grath,  Butte,  Montana;  Edwin 
Barrett,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Short  speeches  of  welcome  were 
made  by  J.  D.  Cronin,  dean  of 
Bryan  Senate,  John  J.  Shannon, 
Harry  E.  Gantz,  F.  A.  Silver, 
Frank  0.  Malm,  John  V.  Bever- 
idge,  Edward  J.  Svoboda,  Morgan 
J.  Doyle,  William  J.  Wilkinson, 
Preston  T.  McAvoy,  Thomas  E. 
Dunbar.  E.  J.  Nicholas,  P.  E.  Mc- 
Govern  and  John  C.  Barrett  of 
the  alumni  also  gave  short  ad- 
dresses. 


On  Monday  evening,  March  6th, 
the  Mixers '  Club  of  the  University 
tendered  a  complimentary  dinner 
at  the  Hotel  Fontenelle  to  the  pa- 
trons and  patronesses  of  the  senior 
prom  which  was  held  immediately 
following  the  dinner  at  Chambers 
Academy.  Fifty-two  guests  were 
present  at  the  dinner,  with  Gov- 
ernor and  Mrs.  Morehead  as  guests 
of  honor.  Mayor  Dahlman,  who 
was  unavoidably  absent,  was  rep- 
resented by  City  Commissioner 
Daniel  B.  Butler.  Dean  Paul  L. 
Martin  of  the  College  of  Law  pre- 
sided and  short  talks  were  made 
as  follows:  "The  Mixers,"  Mr. 
Francis  A.  Silver,  Law,  '16;  "Co- 
operation," Dr.  Robert  Retzer, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine; 
1 '  City  and  University, ' '  Mr.  Daniel 
B.  Butler;  "Amalgamation,"  Dr. 
A.  Hugh  Hippie,  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Dentistry ; ' '  State  and  Uni- 
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versity, ' '  Governor  John  H.  More- 
head. 

There  were  about  sixty  couples 
at  the  dance  and  the  tastily  dec- 
orated hall  presented  an  animated 
appearance  during  the  evening. 
The  grand  march  was  led  by  Gov- 
ernor and  Mrs.  Morehead,  and 
favors  in  the  form  of  gold-plated 
memo-dance  programs  embossed 
with  the  college  seal  were  present- 
ed to  the  guests. 

This  is  the  last  dance  of  the  year 
to  be  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Club  and  those  who  were  fort- 
unate enough  to  attend  went  away 
enthusiastic  over  the  evening's  en- 
tertainment. 

Following  were  the  patrons  and 
patronesses : 

Guests  of  Honor — 
Governor  and  Mrs.  John  H.  More- 
head. 

Patrons  and  Patronesses — 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Retzer,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Allison,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Crowley,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Rudolph  Rix,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W. 
Connell,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hip- 
pie, Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Bruening, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Bushman,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Shearer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Pritchett,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
P.  C.  Heafey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C. 
Byrne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Nash, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  L.  Martin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Schall,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Brandeis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
T.  Hamilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  P. 
Redmond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  F. 
Crofoot,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  F.  Quin- 


lan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Mahoney, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  O'Connor,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Smyth,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  V.  Dresher,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  T.  Welch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
Buckingham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene 
Melady,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Mc- 
Caffrey, Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Daugherty,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Hannighen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh 
McCaffrey,  Mrs.  Edward  Hayden, 
Dr.  H.  M.  Fitzgibbon,  Dr.  B.  M. 
Riley,  Dr.  J.  A.  Graham,  Dr.  A. 
Sachs,  Mr.  C.  W.  Hamilton,  Jr., 
Mr.  L.  E.  Riley. 

The  executive  committee  con- 
sists of  Messrs.:  S.  J.  Mulvihill, 
R.  F.  Mullin,  F.  A.  Silver,  G.  La 
Violette,  and  R.  McCabe. 


Robert  Paulk,  a  senior  at  the 
College  of  Medicine,  died  at  the 
Lord  Lister  hospital  on  Sunday, 
March  6th,  following  an  operation. 
The  young  man  attended  classes 
on  Tuesday,  and  on  Wednesday 
was  taken  suddenly  ill  and  hur- 
ried to  the  hospital,  where  an 
emergency  operation  was  per- 
formed in  hopes  of  saving  his  life, 
but  he  failed  to  rally  from  its 
effects.  The  death  of  this  young 
man  cast  a  gloom  over  his  class- 
mates, many  of  whom  evidenced 
their  esteem  by  accompanying  the 
body  to  the  home  of  the  deceased 
on  Monday.  On  Monday,  the  day 
preceding  the  beginning  of  Mr. 
Paulk 's  fatal  illnes,  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  join  the  Phi 
Chi  fraternity  of  the  College  of 
Medicine. 
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Humtown — How's  Bill  getting  on  at  college? 
Rah-Rah — Oh,  he  flunked  out  last  semester. 
Humtown — Flunked!    Why  he  told  me  the  university  was 
doing  an  awful  lot  for  him. 

Rah-Rah — Well,  it  did  help  him  out. — Pelican. 


Fred — I've  just  invested  in  a  sound  proposition. 

Ned— How  so? 

Fred — I  bought  a  phonograph. — Lampoon. 


"  Jones,  the  writer,  wanted  to  build  a  third  story  on  his 
house  and  they  caught  him  picking  up  bricks  and  mortar  from 
that  new  building  on  the  corner. ' ' 

"Did  he  offer  an  excuse?" 

"Oh,  yes.  He  said  he  was  merely  gathering  material  for 
a  new  story." — Dartmouth  Jack-o-Lantern. 


Little  Boy — Ain't  there  going  to  be  no  circus  today? 
Circus  man — No,  youngster,  the  elephant  swallowed  the 
coffee  pot,  and  we  can't  find  the  grounds." — Lampoon. 


"What  makes  the  crowd  gather  so  over  there?" 

"Oh,  vulgar  curiosity,  I  suppose;  let's  go  over." — Lampoon 


' '  Did  you  hear  Bob  wasn  't  drinking  any  more  ? ' ' 
"Any  more!    He  couldn't." — Yale  Record. 


Advice  to  dancers: — Leave  early  and  get  a  good  pair  of 
goloshes. — Yale  Record. 
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Harvard  Student — Seems  to  me  Shakespeare  uses  awfully 
hackneyed  phrases.  Why,  I've  heard  that  "to  be  or  not  to  be" 
a  lot  of  times. — Record. 


Fallen  one — Officer,  did  you  see  me  fall! 

Officer — Yes. 

Fallen  one — Had  you  ever  seen  me  before  ? 

Officer— No. 

Fallen  one — Then  how  did  you  know  it  was  me ! — Lampoon. 


MacQuirk — "Yessir,  my  wife  always  finds  something  to 
harp  on." 

MacShirk — "I  hope  mine  does  too." 

MacQuirk — ' i  What  makes  you  say  you  hope  she  does  f ' ' 

MacShirk— "She's  dead. ' '— Cornell  Widow. 


Mrs.  Flannagan — "Sure,  I  just  got  a  letter  from  Barney, 
savin'  he  would  be  home  tomorrow;  he  got  a  month  off  for  good 
behavior. ' ' 

Mrs.  Murphy — "A  month  off  for  good  behavior,  is  it? 
Faith  and  that 's  a  lad  to  be  proud  of. — Siren. 


Engertsberger — "Studying  Caesar  is  like  most  of  the  kids 
around  here." 

Krebs— "Why?" 

Engertsberger — "All  gall  (Gaul). — Pacific  Star. 


I  had  an  idea — 

'Twas  clever,  I  vow; 

The  trouble  of  it  is 

It's  gone  from  me  now. — Texan. 


Ma — You've  been  drinking.    I  smell  it  on  your  breath. 
Pa — Not  a  drop.    I've  been  eating  frogs'  legs.    What  you 
smell  is  the  hops. — Harvard  Lampoon. 
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"So  my  daughter  has  consented  to  become  your  wife?  Have 
you  fixed  the  day  of  the  wedding  !•" 
' '  I  will  leave  that  to  her. ' 7 

"Will  you  have  a  church  or  a  private  wedding ?" 
"Her  mother  can  decide  that." 
"What  have  you  to  live  on?" 
"I  will  leave  that  entirely  to  you,  sir." — Record. 


Wistar — Do  you  realize  that  students  work  less  in  February 
than  in  any  other  month  of  the  year? 
Beechwood — How  is  that? 
Wistar — Because  it's  the  shortest  month. — Punch  Bowl. 


Grub — And  what  will  you  have  on  your  face  when  I  finish 
shaving  you? 

Optimistic  Stude — Oh,  probably  both  lips  and  part  of  my 
nose. — Widow. 


HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN, 
Principal  Speaker  at  Recent  Goodfellowship  Dinner. 


